











The Classical Review 


OCTOBER 1903. 


ON AdbroxafdaXos. 


In L. and 8. the origin of the word is said 
tu be unknown. It appears to me, however, 
that a tolerably certain etymology suggests 
itself. But in the first place the meaning 
of the word claims consideration. 

As applied to language, it denotes what is 


said impromptu, extemporaneously, and 
therefore more or less carelessly and 
inornately. Thus, Aristotle (/thet. III, 


14, 11), speaking of the use of the zpoodptov 
in oratory, states that it serves the purpose 
(1) of emphasizing or defining the impor- 
tance of the subject treated, and (2) of im- 
parting ornament to the exposition—7 
KOO LOU xapw, ws avtoxaBdara catverat, €av py 
éxn, since, without such an exordium, the 
speech has an off-hand and trivial character. 
Similarly, 7b. 7, 2, he lays down the 
principle that the style of an oration will 
be appropriate to the subject matter, éav 
pyre epi evoykwv attoxaPddArus A€yyrat, myTE 
wepi ciTeAGvoepvos, if neither weighty themes 
are discussed in a free and easy style, nor 
paltry subjects pompously. It would appear 
also that there was a class of performers, 
called atroxaBdaro., who delivered burlesque 


improvisations. Athenaeus 


(XIV, 


15 
couples them with the Sicyonian oe ae, 
and the Italian ¢Avaxes, quoting Semus the 
Delian to the effcct that they appeared upon 
the stage wearing an ivy wreath, and made 
extemporaneous speeches 
pnoes (if we are at liberty to take oyédny in 


Seer 
oXEONV ETEpatvov 


the sense of atrocyediws). Probably we 
shall not be far wrong if we compare these 
pyoes to the patter of music-hall ‘ artistes.’ 
Hesychius indicates the current acceptation 
of the term by his explanation of airo- 
Kd Bdada as avTtooxéo.a TOU pata. 

As for the derivation, we have the well- 
known Sanscrit word ¢abdas, ‘ sound, voice, 
speech.’ The airoxaBdaro. would then be 
persons who made their own speeches, in 
contradistinction to professional actors. As 
gabdas appears to have no other Indo- 
Germanic affinities we cannot tell .whether 
the vowel of the root is a or e; but, if the 
latter, we are justified in regarding the a as 
a dialectic variation, Aeolic or Doric. 

G. Dunn. 


Edinburgh. 





CRITICAL NOTES ON 


Iv is too much to expect that none of the 
following suggestions have been made 
already. There is, however, difficulty in 
ascertaining what work has been done on 
NO. CLUL VOL. XVII. 





PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 


the Zives of Plutarch, and I can only say 
that 1 have put down nothing in which I 
know myself to have been anticipated 


which we 


Z 


A very common error, may 
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take first, is the substitution of the present 
tense for the future. This occurs over and 
over again ia Greek authors, and it is sur- 
prising in how many cases it has escaped 
correction till recently or is awaiting it even 
now. Usually the error is merely that of a 
letter, ypadw for ypaw, ropeverbar for 
ropevoerOa, dywv for déwv, kc. Sometimes 
it is merely a question of accent, e.g. pevew 
for peveiv. 

In the Zives there are some errors, certain 
or probable, of this nature, which seem not 
to have been pointed out. 

Rom. 7 «i 6€ murra (dkovomev) Kpivew €orxe 
vov 6 kivduvos. Read xpweiv, will, it seems, 
decide. 

Lyc. 9 Il.ycurgus’ iron money was so 
heavy Gore deka pvdv apyoBnv arobyxys Te 
peyaAns ev oixia Sdetcbar Kai Levyous dyovtos 
(afovros to draw it). 

ib, 13. He did not put laws in writing, 
because he thought important things pévewv 
dxivynta through character and training, 
while trifles were better left unregulated. 
Probably pevetv. 

Public. 2. Envoys brought letters ofs 
padiora Tovs ToAAOvs wovto dSiadbeipew (dia- 
pOepetv). 

Timol. 11 threatening, «i py tiv tTaxiornv 
exBdAdXe tovs Kopw6ious (éxBaXe?). 

Marcell. 24 oidpevos to Soxodvte katadvew 
’AvviBav xpove mpotepov éxtpiBeioayv jz’ éxetvou 
AjoecOa tiv “IraXiav, the time which was 
counted on to dispose (xataAvoew) of Han- 
nibal. AyjoeocGar points to the other future. 

So too we should read Cato 26 xwédvvevo- 
ovrw: Lucull. 35 wapapevetv: Alex. 29 
ropevoerOar: Phoc. 35 ypaywt: Demetr. 8 
dvarvpoevoew: Dion 21 xaderaviv. 

In Ages. 16 gyoavros 5¢ Bovdetoerbat, 
BovdeveoOw toivuv éxelvos, elev, Heiss Se 
Tropevop.eba. we may restore either Tropevoopeba 
or ropevwopeba. Slightly different is Pyrrh. 
20 ad’ odd€ col todtto, Bacred, Avottedés 
eat, Where the future éeAjoovow following 
helps to show that we should read éorau. 

In Pelop. 9. we find the contrary and much 
more uncommon error, future for present : 
exparrev Ott paAdtora Tats ydovats éxAeAvpEvous 
Kat KATOLVOUS peraxetpioas bar Tap €€ €ElvV TOLS 
éxitenevoris, Where the construction is 
éxpatte tmapéxetv (t.€. éavtors) Tots 
exitepevors petaxerpiCer Gan. 

Future should be read for aorist in Jar, 
37 dmexpivavto . . py tpoecGar tov Mapuov, 
and probably in Solon 15 nAmée. . . xpyoac- 
bat. 

The present has usurped the place of the 
imperfect in Alcid. 33 ot€ Katnpacdpyv 
avt@ kaxov ovdev, ci pndev dduxet tiv moAw 








I did not really pronounce a curse on him, if 
he had not offended. Soin Lys. 14 Avcav8pos 
pev éypawe tots édpors trade, “AX@xavTe tat 
’"AGavay, Avodvipw 8 dvréypayav ot edopor, 
’Apxet to ye €adowoxew the present tense dpxe 
should be an imperfect, was all you need 
have said, 

When in Phoc. 5 we are told that 
Polyeuctus said Demosthenes was fijrop 
apistos: but Phocion cizetv Sewodratos: ds 
yip 7 Tod vopicpatos afta mAElornv év byKw 
Bpaxvrary Sivapw Exe, ovtw Adyouv Seworys 
eddxer ToAAG onpaivew am’ ddiywv, We can 
easily see that the imperfect éddxe: should be 
doxet. Plutarch would probably have used 
accusative and infinitive in both clauses, if 
he had meant to give the sentence as due 
to Polyeuctus. The same change has been 
rightly made in 7Z%t. 20. 

A few other confusions of verbal forms 
may be added. 

Ages. 4 Bacireds drodeyGeis 5 ’A. ctbis 
elye kal Ta xpypata Tod Ayes. Read évye, 
came tnto possession. But Cic. 14 of te 
dvvatot wavres amo THIS oikias Kal TaV vewy 
moAXot KaTyyayov eis TO rediov read KaTHyov : 
he is speaking of a practice, not of a single 
occasion. 

Solon 14 & d€ puyovros abrotd ri tvpavvida 
mo\Xot KatayeAovres eAeyov Should be ¢ev- 
yovros: when he declined, not when he had 
escaped, and Marcell. 2 ovdeptav mpoxAnow 
euye, TavTas € TOds TpoKaAETapeEvous dTEKTELVE 
should be édevye. So too zh. 12. The same 
mistake has been already corrected in So/on 
19 and Marcell. 2. 

In the well-known story of Sophocles’ 
first play, told in Cimon 8, we read that the 
archon appointed Cimon and his colleagues 
as judges zpurnv didacxadtav tod Sodoxd€ous 
ért veov kaevros. It would have been little 
to the purpose to appoint them a/ter the 
production (xafévros) of the play and we 
may confidently substitute xafcévros. In 
Lucull, 42 the parallel of trodexouéevov 
seems to indicate that dvemevwv should be 
corrected to dviemevwv; and Alex. 45 idetto 
should be idéero (azorepa tdiero he was 
Surtively making experiment). 

Mar. 40 épopévov 8’ éxetvou ti dpaler Kai ti 
Neyer Tpos Tov oTparyyov read dpaly and déEyy, 
what he is to say. 

Participle has been corrupted to infinitive 
twice in Pomp. 49 nA€yXOn Eidos Exe, where 
read €ywv, and 58 édy.. . dpav irepharvopeva 
tov “AdXrewv Hon Sexo taypata PBadiCew Kat 
autos éexmeuwew Tov avTitagopevov avtois rep 
THs Tatpioos, Where read éxrepwov. (Badceiv ! 
the late form. Madvig omits BadcZew.) 

Alex. 3 DirirTw .. . tpels Heov dyyeAla’ 7 
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pev TArvpiods yrracba . . ., 7 5 ’OAvpriacw 
immw KeANTL VEViKNKEVAL, tpitn dé wept ths A. 
yeverews. Clearly we must read yrrjcOa. 

Artax. 8 weprxorav xdépav Kai rdégw, odx 
id’ YS TWOELE TOV yEpOva., GAN’ év rive Béwevos 
éavrov dodadas jpaxetrat. Read ouoet. 

Two passages of considerable difficulty 
may perhaps be cured by this sort of treat- 
ment. Appius Claudius tells his wife (7%. 
Gracch. 4) that he has found a husband for 
their daughter, kdxetvyn Oavpacaca Tis, elev, 7) 
grovoy) ) Te TO Taxos; € 5€ TiBepiov airy 
I'pdyxov nipiKers vupptov ; Taking elvev in 
the sense of asked, which in late Greek it 
certainly sometimes bears, we might read 
efpjxot aud translate ‘she asked him what 
was the hurry, and had he found a husband 
in Tib. Gracchus.’ (The old e py and 
elplorKels --or better perhaps nipynKas of 
Stephanus may however be preferred.) Again 
Alew 52 Alexander is blamed for deferring 
to the opinion of men, ots abrov T poo HKel 
vOJLOV eivat Kal Opov TOV OLKALOY, ereireEp ap- 
xelv Kul Kparetv VEV(KKEV, GANG py dovAevev 
bro KeVvyyS b0Ens KEKpATNLEVOV. As this pas- 
sage stands, dpyew an xparety must be taken 
to give the effect of vevixyxev, as though they 
followed on a @ore; but this is very harsh, 
Read rather ée(rep apxet Kat kpatret vevixy- 
kos. With these two passages may be 
associated Aleth. 34 TapakeAevojLevous, OTWS... 
xata3aov Wndicpara. Kat VOJLOUS Kat pAvapous 
drod\Avvras Thy TOAW ws av Tpasn Kal xpHonTat 
trois tpaypact. as av could hardly in any case 
be right after wapaxeANevopevovs and with dzws 
is indubitably wrong. Reiske saw what was 
wanted when he wrote ws dv < BovAnta > 
mpacer Kat xpyoerat, and I have only to sug- 
gest d0& for his BovAnrac as being more 
likely to fall out before the partly similar 
TpPacel. 

There seem to be a few places where a 
lost dv has not yet been restored to the 
text: Mar. 11. mpi <iv> dvatpeywor: tbh. 2d 
Aricavta padirr '<av> ovpreceiv: Ages. 11 
<div> EVEKapTEpyoeEY : ib. 24 ereia On roNw 
KdA\uov <av> €lvat Kat Aapmporepov €t TOV 
Tleipara Katadafou bv éavrov: Cic. 17 Aoyov 
pev otk <dv> €dy diddvar. So in the first 
chapter of Dion eA\eye TOUS yeyupvacpevous 
Tap att@® Kal Kpéas e& dyopas idwv dé€povtas 
eyvovar Toppwer, it is pretty clear that xa 
should be xav: he said he could or should 
know them, not that he did, which would 
moreover require the present tense éz- 
yeyvoo Kev. 

Not less common than the errors above 
illustrated—and they are all common in 
Greek MSS.—is the confusion of com- 
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parative and superlative adjectives and 
adverbs. Of this we find an example in 
Pyrrhus 9, where, asked by one of his sons 
to which of them he would leave his king- 
dom, he replies ds dv tpév tiv payopav 
é€utépav éxyn (read dgurarnv}), and another in 
Crass. 2 éoixe O€ pia TacGv éppwpevertépa TOV 
ev ait@ KQKLOV yevopevn TUS dAXas dpavpocat, 
where we equally need a superlative. So 
in Sulla, 2 TOU Yipes Gwpotepa should be TOU 
yijpws dwpdtata, 7.2. very untimely in, very 
unfit for, old age. But in Cleom. 24 épyov 
arrobeeapevy Tov TETPAY[LEVOU KaAAvov Kat 
Baoitkeérarov and Cato 48 pire ta azpadta 
pos aréyOevav ele Tloprryiov pajre TAUTA 
™pos xapw the comparatives PBaciWtkdrepov 
and zpérepa have to be restored. In the 
same way we have to read padXov for padiora 
(another common confusion) in Phoc. 8, 
where it is said that the people of Athens 
ézi Tas dpxas...Tov aboTypoTatov Kal dpovipw- 
tatov ekdXe TOV TOALTOY Kal povov 7 padrov 
tais Bovlyoeow atitot Kat dppats dvtirac- 
oopevov, pa\Xov being meaningless, (Madvig 
pad\ov < tov dAAwv): ef. Plat. Rep. B15 
i) povov 7 KéANora and Aristot. Hleg. 3 
(Bergk) povos 7) zparos: also the note below 
on Solon 14. In Sulla 3 80 éxetvou padwora 
Bovdopevos tiv ovAAnWW.. .-yevéerOar 7 de 
airod the reverse change is necessary. 
In Cato 46 dkparov aitod xaBaydpevov dorep 
olvov Kat POaVviKWTEpoV read dK PATOTEpOV. 


Very common again in Greek MSS. is 
confusion of the various parts of otros, 
aitos, 6 abrdés : ovros and togodros : ofos and 
6a0s: Towodvtos and tocovtos. If therefore 
sense is restored or improved by such a 
change, we need have no scruple in altering 
such passages as the following: Solon 9 
eOedovras Aafeiv TevTakogtovs, ddéyparos 
yevopevov — TOUTOUS (read togovrovs), av 
KaTacXoot Tv vyooV, Kuplous elvat ToD 
TONLTEVPATOS, and 30 od Kadds... broKpivy 
TOV “OpnpiKov '‘Odvecéa: tadra (read TaAvTi) 
yap TOLELS TOUS roXlras TAPAkPOVdJLEVOS ols 
€xeivos TOUS ToAELLoUS eEnrarnoev aikurdpLevos 
- : 
€QavuTovVv. 

C'. Mare, 6 after the fable of the belly 
and the members ovtws (read otros or 6 aitos) 
otv, édn, Kal THs ovyk\yTov Aoyos eativ, & 
ToOAtT at, 7™pos bpas. 

Marcell. 28 ror orepov zabos i) Kato 
mperBityv tocovrov. This would, [ imagine, 
mean so great an old man. Read TOLOUTOV, 
so old. 


‘ ; r - s 7 
Crass. 16 ravras daci “Pwpator ras dpas 


aroberovs Kat tadais ToLavTyV exe dvvapu, 
os «T.A. Read rocatrny, adding at the 
same time otoas after dzobérovus, 


Z2 
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Ages. 19 ras Ovpas adixev ottws ovcas 

, , 4 a > , > , 
opodpa ma auas, ws doxetv €l\VAL TAUTAS EKELVAS 
as éréOnxev "Apworddnpos. For ravras read 
Tas avtds* ards would give a hiatus. Pos- 
sibly éxeivas should be éxedvats. 

Alex. 11 otre... otov xaraledfar Kai 
tiWaceioa xpovov écxev. Read dcov, time 
enough. 

Phoc. 17 rovtro 5é Kai Xapys ioropyxe and 
29 Kat tovto Omep torepov x.t.A. In both 
5 é a 

places roiro should, I think, be raird. 

Philop. 1 I would read obtroi ye pyv for 
avtol ye pV. 


Let us turn next to a few passages in 
which the case terminations seem to have 
gone wrong. 

, , ‘ — 

Lys. et Sull. Comp. 3 tiva yap eixos eivac 

* ‘ a as 4 ‘ > ° 4, 
Noywrpov H pEedw zpos Tas Tap’ oivoy TvvOVatas 
avTovD Kal xapiras ; Probably avT@ governed 

> 
by €lVat. 

Lucull, 2 dcopévev . . . Gras Te vopous ypayy 

Kal Tov Onpov avtov eis TYTOV KaTaoTYOY 

id , ry Ld 4 -4 
moduretas awdpovos. There is no point in 
avtov: read atrav. 

Ages. 12 pera tatta PapvaBalos eis Noyous 

> “ a > , ‘ a > , 
avta auveAOeiy 7OeAnoe Kul cuvipyev ducporepous 
y “ey 7 r & ‘ ; , > 
dv E€vos &6 Kultxnvos ’AmodXodavys. Read 
dporépots, because (1) otherwise we should 

| te i 
probably have g€vos wv, not dv gevos: (2) 
‘brought them doth together’ for ‘ brought 
them together’ is pleonastic: (3) dudorépors 
is needed to bring out distinctly the meaning 
of €vos. 

In the conversation that follows A. says 
to P. ad’ HS 5S av HLEpas (reauTov GEUIONS 
‘EAAjver didov kai oippayov padXdov 7 dotAov 
A€yeoOar Bacritews, tavrnv vomite tiv pirayya 
Kal Ta OTAG Kal TUS Vals Kal TavTUs Has TOV 
cov Ktnpatov dvAaxkas eivat, Where it is easy 
to see that we should read ravry, on that day. 
There is indeed no phalanx present. 

Alex, 29 ot KAnpovpevor tas hudds. The 
phrase is kAnpotoOat tats dvAats. 

ib, 50 dvotvyia tii TETpPaypLeva TOV 
Bacrréws, dpyny Kat peOnv mpopacw To KXetrov 
daipove TapacXovTos. Probably opyn Kal 
py. 

Phoe. 17 16 pev obv tparov Wydirpa A€yerac 
TOV *AX€Eavdpor Os é\aBe pryar Kal vuyetv 
arootpaperta To's tpecBes. atortpadertas ! 

Cic. 47 tov pev Kexépova zpoAapBavew 7H 
duyyj. Rather ris dvyps, as in Thue. 4. 
33. 

Anton. 21 eis ods Ta wACioTA KaTavnrALOKETO 
TOV XPYPATwv TO Buavoratw Kal xaderuwrdto 
tporw tropifopevov. Read tov for ro. 

Dion. 45 drums tol\Aayobev dpa tpordeporto 
hoBepworepov. Probably hoBepwrepos. 


Brut. 30 & pev eBradrrovto zpos dpyiyv 


riOéuevor. The proper construction and one 
found elsewhere in Plutarch is zpos dpys. 

Galba 9 ro Yropw tov Népwvos ovyxabevdeu, 
Should not rot be ro? 

A mistake of the same kind would seem 
to have occurred in Nic. e¢ Crass. Comp. 
1. xpaypa mowv Mepuret pev tows . . wip 
mpérov, abt@ 8 avaykaiov... @ kal Avkotpyos 
borepov 6 pytwp érappyoacaro x.t.X. where 6 
looks like a corruption of as. 


Small words have perhaps been omitted 
in the following places. Lycurg. 5 ds rév 
KaTa pepos vopwv ovdev Epyov <dv> oid 
odeXos, and 16 as ovre abT@ oyv Gj.ewwov 
<iv> ovrte ™ mwoNXet. 

Solon 3 dirtocopias b€ tod HOuKkod padwora 
TO ToXutiKov, woTep ot wAEtTTOL TOV codor, 
nyamnoev. Both the phrasing and _ the 
statement are strange, and I conjecture 70 
nOkov patiota <Kai> 70 moditiKov. 

tb. 14 wvvopavres Tov SoAwva povov padiora 
Tov apapTnuatwy eéxtos ovta. Read povoy 
<i> pddiota. So in Pyrrh, 14 oxee povos 
ev padwota.. THs ékelvov duvdpews . . dvape- 
pvnoKew Tous dxovovtas Reiske suggested 7 for 
ev. Cf. above on Phoc. 8. The well-known 
story in Artax. 22 may be emended too: 
6 pev yap ’Aynoidaos, ws EorKe, Tpos Tov eirovTa 
Ped tis “EAAddos, Grou pydiLovew yuiv oi 
Adkawves, ob paddor, eizev, ot Mydoe Aakwri- 
fovor; Read od paddorv, etrev, <)> of Mido 
Aakwvi~over. N and H are easily confused 
and this would help the loss of TL here. 

Pelop. 2 paxdopevos needs a pev after it to 
contrast it with orparnyov dé. The loss of 
pev is probably due to the participial ter- 
mination. So ia Ages. 2 read oios doBw 
<p> pydev, aicxivy b€ ravta roveiv (per 
and jy are sometimes confused). 

Tit. 6 axpt <tTov> Tovs OTpatwtus dva- 
AaBetv, ase.g. Pyrrh. 32 dypitod wapeoreceiv 
trovs Tadaras. Is not the article lost in 
Galb. 5 cvykAyTov Yyndicapevys? or can it be 
omitted with otyxAytos? For its omission 
with an infinitive after rvyyavw in Pelop. 33 
there are one or two parallels (Plato Phil. 
50 pv; Xen. Cyn. 1. 8), but hardly enough 
to give complete confidence. 

Mar. 44 Kardos 6€ Aovrarws <b> Mapiw 
ouvapéas. 

Anton, 21 éraddovv <tas> obvatas Tov dover 
OPEVOV, eTUFUKOPAVTOLVTES <Tovs> viketous 
Kat <Tas>! yuvatkas airov. 

Mev shouid be pev <otv> in Lucull. 3 
after €avrod and perhaps in Cato 40 we 
should read zapavopws pev <otv> od. 

Crass. 32 6 pe yap éudhepeotatos Kpioow 
TOV aixpaorwv — 5idayGeis Kpdooos braxovev 
Kal atTokpdtwp Tots KaAovow x.7.A. Can K. 
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Sraxove stand in the sense answer to the 
name of Crassus, or has a as been lost before 
it? Ido not feel sure. 

Ages. 16 edenOn pev <ovdev> ovdevos TOV 
BapBapwv. 

Alex. 50 dacKov ov KaAas ev BapBapors Kat 
rodepios bBpilerbar Maxeddvas todd BeAttovas 
<ovTas> Tov yeAovtov, ei Kat dvotuxia 
Kexpyvrac t : F . ; — 

ib. T1 cai (read Kav) rats pedéras edyepecav 
. erbereapevov. 

Demetr. 42 dyoas py ocxodaleuv, eyKpayovTos 
éxetvou kai Mi) BaciAeve cixdvtos, dnyGeis x.7.X. 
Read pi) <dy>: otherwise the connexion is 
not brought out. 

Artax. 28 4} <te> tis ’Aoracias adatpects. 


Sometimes words of more importance are 
omitted. 

Camill. 4 wept dv (edn) CerXew exeiv 
kowwodpevos, €t Te dvvatto, GérOar tov idtwv 
dpewov év Tos KoLVois voootow,. We may 
restore sense and grammar to this by in- 
serting some such infinitive as oxoreic6a, 
perhaps after éxeive, and removing the 
comma after dvvacro. 

Pelop. 4 rovrovs av opbas Kat dikatws 
Tpoorayopevorere ovvapxor Tas Kat TVOTPATHYOUS 
i) exevous. A paddXov has been lost. 

Pyrrh. 22 vopifwv ws appotépwov brapxovtwv 
droAAvvae Odrepov. This can hardly be a 
case of vopilwv = ropicov detv (if that con- 
struction is allowed) because ws is then left 
without any particular meaning. Add det 
or avayKn. 

Cim. 8 The sentence, 6 pev ovv ayov Kal 
bi 70 tov Kpttov dkiwpa tiv dirotysiay brepe 
Bade, seems wrong. We might expect 77 
prdorysta. trepeBare, but, as this would give 
a hiatus, we must rather suppose an omission 
of some word or words. Possibly <zpos> 
or <xata> tH dtAotyiav; but many sug- 
gestions might be made. 

Crass. 14 tov 8€ Kpaooov voonpdatwv 
TO apxatov 7 dtrorAouria KaLWOV épwra Tpoo- 
AaBotoa Kat (yjAov ézi tais Katoapos dpioTetats 
TpoTaLwy Kal OpipBov, ols Ye por ols eX\atrotc- 
bat TpovxovTa TOUS aAdXots, auTov OvK avnkev 
ot)’ ehuodnoey. We seem to want some- 
thing like ots ye povois é. 7. tT. d. <€Aeyov> 
(or <évopifov>) adrov, otk dviKev. In no 
case can an unemphatic airov be right after 
a comma. 

Ages. 6 eet d¢ Tov pev aitav apxes exeivo, 
Tois 6 abtots ToAEpELs, ad b€ TOV abTOV TOW 
ippas exit tov wodAepor, eikds ott Kat Gioal oe 
7H Gea <i aitivy> Ovoiav iv éxeivos évtaiba 
Woas e&érXevcer. 

Pomp. 76 "Apoaxny rovetc bat KUplov €avTod 
Tov pnde Kpaooov duvnbevta Lavros. Add to 
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the last words yevéoOa (i.e. Kvptov yevéoar), 
or Kpatjoa, or an equivalent. 

Alex. 37 ov hacw €te waidds dvros ’AXeE- 
dvdpov tiv Uv6iav mpoeureiv @s AVKos Eorat 
cabyyepov ’AXeEavipw. After rpoeurciv some- 
thing like <Aé€yovrav> seems lost. 

tb, 51 rod bé€ KXeirov pip etkovtos GAN’ «is 
pecov & BovAera A€yew <é€av> Tov ’AdELavdpov 
KeAevovros ? 

Cato Minor 11 ovtrws ob ta Ele povov GAG 
Kal TO ypadeiw TO dvuTevOvvov Kai TO dvuTOduKOY 
érictevoev. Some intinitive, perhaps only 
clvat or imdpyev, seems missing. 

tb, 69 7 ov Kai tpiv dédoxrar Bia karéyew 
avopa TomovTov yAtkias év TO Bio ; Sintenis 
says ‘év to Biw mpoyxovta ced. Parisinus 
C. This suggests avdpa <eis> tocotrov 
HAuKklas Tpoykovta. 

Cic. 29 kai Oeparrawvidas Tapetyev OS ovy- 
yevoito TH vewrdtTn Tov ddeAddv. Perhaps 
Geparawidas <paptupas>. 

Demetr. 43 ddAAa Oéav povov (7) vads) éxetvn 
Taperxye Kal puxpov dcov diadepovea tov 
pLovipwy oikodopnpatuv, avnvar mpos erideréw, 
od xpelav, éemuapadds Kat duvoepyws éexuy Oy. 
Something is lost before gdavjva, possibly 
only ws (after -wv), perhaps an infinitive as 
well, e.g. <as xatecxevacbar> davivat. 

Dion 2 zpoarvynpebnaav yap aporepor Tod 
tédous, eis & mpovevto Tas mpakes ex ToANGY 
Kat peyadwy ayovev xataber Oat, py duvnBevres 
<tvxev>!? rvyetvy will govern rod réXovs. 
See Reiske. 

Arat. 25 Xapyrevovs eee mpooaPovros ext 
TH Tpace avOpwrov... HyavaktTynoav. av- 
Opwrov can hardly have stood alone. Add 
dXXov? aAXos and dvOpwzos (aves) are much 
alike. But dAdov dv6pwrov does not seem 
to me quite satisfactory. 

Otho 5 & 6€ Srovpivas poo Bialopevos 
a bros EKLVOUVEVTE pLukpov eXOovras aveAetv 

aitov. This is quite ntranslatable and 
probably several words are missing before 
puxpov. The last of them must have been 
Tapd, AS Tapa p. €. d. ad. Would be the idiom 
for ‘having come within a little of killing 
him.’ 


I will conclude with some miscellaneous 
emendations, taking them in the order of 
the Lives. 

Thes. 32 rovs te modXovs Sterapatre Kai 
du€BadAcv ws dvap éAevOepias dpavtas, Epyw 5é 
GTETTEPNLEVOUS TaTplowy. Cobet eAcubepiav. 
Did not Plutarch write épdvras ? 

Lycurg. 20 pepdopevwv twov ‘Exaratov . . ., 
Ore wapadndbeis cis TO ovocitiov ovdev EXeyev. 
For 70 read 71. 

Solon 15 7 pev dpworov jy, otk émyyayev 
iatpetavy ovde Kawotopiav...& b&€ Kai A€ywv 
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pAmie mreBopevors kal tpordywv dvdyKnv t7o- 
pévover xpyoacba (rather xpyoer$a), tad’ 
éxpatrev. dpirtov is evidently wrong, the 
sense required being that he made changes 
where he thought he could, but left things 
untouched where he despaired of really suc- 
ceeding. If dpurov is an ordinary corrup- 
tion, we may perhaps suggest dypyorov. If 
however it is due to the dpuorov which occurs 
a line or two later, the original word may 
have been much more unlike it in form, 
though the sense must have been that of 
axpyorov. 

Themist. 4 riv Aavpewtixiy mpdcodov amo 
tov dpyupewy petd\Awv os éxovTwv 
’AOnvaiwy SiavéperOa. amd tr. a. p. has all 
the appearance of being an adscript. It is 
an awkward addition to ri A. zw. and, if 
added at all, would probably require another 
article. 

Pericles 28 The reproach of Elpinice 
to Pericles, ratra Oavpactd... Kat aga 
oreddvov Should, I think, be a question, not 
an ironical statement. So in Pyrrhus 14 
in the famous conversation of the king 
with Cineas d\X\’ 7 TotTo zépas jpty tis 
otpareias, AaBetv StxeAcay must be a question. 

Alcib. 26 ovvézparre 8 aitd kai Opaci- 
Bovdos 6 Sretpreds Gua mapov Kal Kexpayus. 
Perhaps zapwuiv. 

Timol, 7 av pev xatds aywvion, T’pavvov 
dvypyxéevar ddgopev adv dé avdws, adeAdov. 
For ddgopnev I suggest A€fouev. Schifer was 
probably right in adding ce. 

Pelop. 2 éyw 8 as Xiav yoxvvOnv. Read 
cal for &s, meaningless here and sometimes 
confused in MSS. with kad. 

Marcell, 5 TiBépos otv x.7.X. The oy, 
which is not in place here, should be yoiv, 
in its common use of giving some fact or 
example in support of a general statement. 
On the other hand in Alex, 32 rov yotv ’A, 
k.7.. the yoty is quite inappropriate and 
should be 8’ otv’; so too in Cic. 5 6 yotv 
Kixépwv. The same change has been already 
made in Alex, 28. 

ib, 21 rov Sjpov eiOucwéevov ToNELELy 7 
yewpyeiv. Probably 7 should be xai. The 
same men did both. 

Arist. et Cat. Comp. 4 6 ye oda. ovvdyov, 
dALyous 5& xpwpevos odK EoTw adbtdpKys: GAQX’, 
cite mi) O€iTal, THs TapacKeys dv ovk dpeyerac 
paravos: er’ dpéyerat, puxporoyia KoXovwy Tv 
dzoAavow dOAws. The genitive ris mapa- 
oxeuns has no construction. The dative r7 
tapackevn, Which has been suggested, intro- 
duces hiatus with dv. Is not some word 
missing, probably a participle, such as 
d¢povri{wv, balancing xoAovwv in the parallel 
clause ? 





Tit. 12 ind tov TeAwvav dydpevov zpis rd 
peroixtov. I do not see what zpds can mean 
here. Should it be dua? Or are the words 
otherwise wrong ? 

Pyrrh. 21 aedotvres éavtav kai 7d tpdca 
kai xataBadeiy dpavres. Reiske inserted zpds 
before 75 rpaom, rightly I think: but 
should not édpavres be dppavres? 

Mar. 3 Scipio, being asked what worthy 
successor to him Rome would have, an- 
swered, teuching young Marius on the 
shoulder, raya 5@ todrov. Read 6y, often 
joined to raya. Anton. 84 I would write 
dAXas 67 for dAXas dé. 

Lucull, 4 xaxodapovotvras should be xaxo- 
datpovavras. 

ib. 6 KéOnyov dvOotvta tH 86En Tore Kal 
h€povta tiv woAw. géepovta may be right 
and it harmonises in a way with dv@otvra, 
but it is oddly used. dyovra would be more 
natural, as e.g. in Thue. 2. 65. 8 ovk jyero 
padXrov tx’ abrod (rod 7AnGovs) }) avTos nye 
Perhaps therefore ¢6eipovra may be worth 
considering. 

In the next sentence odd. . odd€ should 
be ovre . . ove. 

ib, 41 peradaBetv jpepav aévotvros. Here 
again peradaPeiv does not seem impossible, 
but peraBadety more likely. The two forms 
are constantly interchanged. 

Cim. et Lucull. Comp. 1 ’Adpodioia tiv 
To€uwv Kal oTpatyyiov ayovra Means nothing, 
Read < &k > tév todéuor, after his wars 
(and agvov with Bekker). 

Nic. 2 tpets eyevovto BéAtioto1 TOV ToALTOV 
.. Nuxias. . kat Oovxvdidys . . Kat Onpapevys. 
Read rév zwodutexov. Plutarch follows the 
author of the ’A@yvatwy Toditefa 28 doxotor 
dé Perrier yeyovévar tov ’AOyvnow TOXe 
TEVTAMEVwWY peETA TOS dpxaious N. xai . 
kat ®. (It is a coincidence that in ’A@. Tod. 
8. 4 wodirév is a fairly certain mistake for 
TONtTLKOV). 

tb, 12 ri ’AdKiBiadov toApav Kal tiv 
Aapdxov Tpaornra. For TpuoTnTa such 
suggestions as Opacirnta, Oeppornta, Tpo- 
mérecav (Dobree) have been made. Perhaps 
irapornra would be nearer than any of 
these, though not convincing. 

th. 15 and 16 I would write ydp for d¢ in 
6 5€ Aduayos and rév 0 ’AGnvaiwv. Their 
occasional confusion is a recognised fact. 

Ages. 7 rots padrdrov attod dvvapevovs. 
pardov here is not really good Greek for 
petCov, Which occurs (netlov dvvacbar) a few 
lines below ; but in Plutarch we might not 
be safe in altering it. 

tb, 11 ovdev Sewvov weiOev studs exelivov. 
reOew is quite inapposite. I have thought 
of aidev (Latin urere of love), but the word 
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is perhaps too poetical. Cf. éxvifev airov . . 6 
épws above. 

Pomp. 10. éréxewa. dOovpéevwv. Read éz’ 
éxeiva, to those parts. 

ib. 53 drov tocotrov Babos wyenovias Kat 
péyeBos etprxwpias Svoiv dvdpoiv otk éréryev. 
exypkerev OF aréxpynoev is suggested. The 
use of dzéyew to be enough is not very well 
attested for such Greek as Plutarch’s, but 
arésyev would seem very probable here, if 
we were sure of the use. 

Phoc. 16 riv e& ’Apelov rayou Bovdjv 
gyovres ev TH Sym Sedpevor Kat Saxpvovres 
pods €recav. Should we supply something 
like <ovppaxyov> €xovres? But what does 
this reference to the Areopagus mean ? 
Compare perhaps the 2nd Arg. to the 
Androtion which says of the Areopagus, 
jwika peylotn avayKn ey€veTo, TOTE pOvoV TEpt 
dnpootwy ovwvyyeTo. 

Cleoom. 21 peyiotwv.. mpayparwv ér- 
kpatyoas Kal pera puxpov Ans. . Iedorov- 
vjoov KUplos yever bau denoas. peta. cannot 
be right. The usual phrase would be pixpod 
deyoas and perhaps xara puxpov. . deyoas 
might stand here as a variation on it, 
though I know no parallel. 

Demet. 30 rod xabeotnkdtos efeatn 8 
épyiv abtov. For atrod, which is unmeaning, 
I have suggested zavrds in this Review 17, 
146. If the suggestions there made are at 
all approved, they might induce us in 
Arat. 1 dwAavrov yap avdpos, od dtAoKaAov, 
mavtos aet BéAtiotov yyetobar to read éavtov 
for zavrds, but the error in the text may be 
more considerable. 

Dion 31. In a letter from Dionysius 
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to Dion there were izouvyces and Kara tov 
giAratwv dmerai cwpnatov and émurkyes 
Sewai per’ dAopuppav Kal TO pddoTa KWhoaY 
aitov, adgvotvros py Kaaipetv GAAG tapadap- 
Bavewv tiv rvpavvida. I can make no sense 
of kai... atrdvand would suggest cardi 7d 
padiota Kuwjoov (or padior’ adv xwioav), 
aitov in the way most likely to move him, 
(Madvig has anticipated me in proposing 
xwyoov). Perhaps also adrév should be adrovs, 
to move them, the Syracusans, At the end 
of the following chapter troAapBavor dé Kai 
peTaywv paov adtovs, ot TO cesvoy ToD Aiwvos 

ameotpepovro, the pronoun of does not 
go well with airovs and should perhaps be 
ort. Soin Cato 2 Sintenis has written 6rt 
for 6 (zais otrés éorw). At the beginning 
of Ch. 33 should not dq’ airév be éd’ atrav 4 

Dion et Brut. Comp. 2 kai pav ody dporov 
Awvveiov Xvpaxovoios 7) Katoapos dmad- 
Aayjvat “Pwpyaios. For 4 write wai. Cf. 
above on Marcell. 21. 

Artax, 6 xapdiav épy tod adeAXgod dopeiv 
Baputépav kai hirocodety padXov Kat payevew 
BeArwov. Read Babvrépav. 

Galb. 29 rh Ovivdixos eutapacyov ovopa 
ToApy, Kivnpa Kal vewrepispov aitod Aeyopevny 
tiv amdotacw éroinoe moAEnov éudvdAtov 
avdpos HYEHOVLKOD TVXOvTaY. It is not sO 
much a question what it was called as what 
it was. Aeyduevos and yevduevos sometimes 
get confused and I would suggest yevomevny 
here. Galba turned what had been only an 
agitation or political movement into a civil 
war. 

HERBERT RICHARDS. 





THE LATIN 


An interesting article by Prof. Sonnen- 
schein (see above, p. 252) proposes a bold 
answer to the question—Why did Horace 
fetter the Sapphic verse (1) by the regular 
caesura after the fifth syllable (in the Zhree 
Books almost invariable), and (2) by making 
the fourth syllable invariably long? Prof. 
Sonnenschein, modifying the views of Prof. 
Kickhoff, would reply :—Because these rules 
were necessary to the rhythm intended by 
Horace, which was not that of the Greek 
Sapphic, but was identical, or almost 
identical, with that familiar to schoolboys, 


Pérsicos édi plier apparatus, 


the rhythm of the ‘Needy knifegrinder.’ 





SAPPHIC. 


The Greek verse had five bars of 3-time, 
thus: 


3 a | | XN | | hoy 
Badiddlsd él dd ds 
The Horatian verse, according to this theory, 
had four bars of 2-time, thus: 


9 
4 Siee 


fF Pil dd SERA Ls 


which is a delicate modulation of ‘Needy 
knifegrinder.’ 

The points in favour of this are plain, and 
one of them is strong. It accounts for the 
facts adduced, and in particular for the 
puzzling fourth syllable, If Horace in- 
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tended a trochaic rhythm, what motive, it 
may be said, could he have for excluding 
absolutely the double trochee? If the 
caesura excluded such a verse as that of 
Catullus, 


nuntiate pauca meae puellae, 


still we might expect, for variety, a sprink- 
ling of the type 


ictus incipit ; referuntur ictus, 


and other types consistent with the 
Horatian caesura. Why are these pro- 
hibited? The 2-time rhythm explains: 
without a long syllable in the fourth 
place that rhythm is impossible. It also 
accounts for the caesura. In the 2-time 
rhythm a strong beat falls on the sixth 
syllable 








CAL REVIEW, 


Persicos ddi puer apparatus. 


This syllable (by Greek rule) must be 
short. If it were also unaccented, it would 
not bear the beat.' Such a mode of recit- 
ation as 


latirea déuandis A pollinari 


might be tolerable as a variety here and 
there, but not as normal. The Horatian 
caesura secures that the sixth syllable shall 
have at least some word-stress, and this is 
ex hypothesi necessary. 2 

Further, the adaptation of the Greek 
Sapphic to 2-time might be illustrated, as 
Prof, Sonnenschein has probably noted, by 
the parallel case of the hendecasyllable 
This also began in Greek as five bars of 
3-time. 


3 | ° | e + e | Co * | Co & | o ° 
or | 63° | | 3 0 | 630 
Row | | | 


ee | | | 

or 
év pLup- ' TOV KkAabt TO ét- hos cop- How 
OOTEp “Appode os Ka- pirto- yettov. 
meas | esse ali- quid pu- tare nugas 


It fact it differs from the Sapphic verseonly 
in the different place of the ‘trochaic dactyl’, 
and in certain consequent rules as to the 
possible places of the equivalent feet. But 
the Romans, after some hesitation visible in 
Catullus, converted it into this, 

2 NAT A BRA A 
4 bd tad les lee 
pést haee émnia forte si movébit 
Bacchus, quim solet, ésuritiénem. 


The Roman rules and practice, especially 
the invariable spondee at the beginning, 
absurd and purposeless forthe 3-time rhythm, 
are dictated by the 2-time; the change 
has some interesting minor results, which 
we may perhaps follow on another occasion. 
Now the supposed conversion of the Sapphic, 
though by no means so easy as that of the 
hendecasyllable, is analogous, and might 
well have arisen in the same circumstances, 

But though this theory has points of 
strength and may contain a kernel of truth, 
it cannot be the whole account of the 
matter. That Horace had abandoned the 
3-time of the Greeks, we cannot suppose. 
There are facts that cannot be so explained ; 
for example, his treatment of the trochaic 
caesura, which he allowed throughout as 








an exception and in his later work largely 
increased. Prof. Sonnenschein perceives the 
difficulty here, but proposes a solution more 
than questionable. He suggests that Seung 
the Horatian Sapphic gener ally was in 2-time, 
lines having the trochaic caesura were in 3 
time, that is to say in plain words, they were 
extra inetrum. Thus Ode I. 25 is in 2-time 
throughout and has the rhythm of ‘ Needy 
knifegrinder,’ except in the eleventh verse, 
where this rhythm is to be abandoned, and 
we are to read, 


Thracié bacchante magis sub inter-. 


So in II. 6 all is 2-time except the one 
verse 
flimen ¢t regndta petim Laconi, 


but this is 3-time, extra metrum. Surely 
no reader could divine an intention so 
strange and so contrary to the very nature 


1 [do not say that the Latin word-accent either 
originally was a ‘beat’ or had become such by the 
age of Augustus. That it then affected the beat, is 
seen in all branches of Augnstan poetry. | What 
precisely it was or had been, we shall hardly know 
until we can hear ancient Romans recite. 

2 Prof. ee hein gives another reason for the 
caesura (p. 253) and quotes from Prof. Eickhoff yet 
another, both ex hypothesi valid, but not, I think, so 
obvious as the above, 
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of metre. If these poems are in 2-time, so 
must be the verses which have the trochaic 
caesura, thus, 


flimen et régnata petam Lacéni. 


The prevalent 2-time rhythm must be 
supposed to carry us through these rare 
exceptions, which, though less suitable to 
it, are allowed for the sike of variety. 
This is conceivable ; but great difficulties 
remain. Though such weaker verses may 
be admitted, there is one place in the poem 
where the poet would never put them; 
and that is the beginning. When the 
rhythm is established, the variety may 
come in, but we must at all events start 
right. Yet Horace in his First Dook, 
where we most look for direction, and 
where the trochaic caesura is very rare, 
neverthele-s three times begins a poem 
with that caesura (Odes 10, 12, 30), that 
is, in such a way as inevitably to suggest 
that the poem has the Greek rhythm 
throughout. Still stranger must appear 
his later work. Ode IV. 2 seems on this 
hypothesis unmanageable. Here most 
stanzas, about two in three, contain 
verses with trochaic caesura such as 


laurea donandus A pollinari, 


verses which, if the poem as a whole is 


2-time, must either stand outside the 
metre altogether, or be brought into it 


by violating the natural run of the words. 
Surely this is beyond belief. Other 
difficuluies arise as we look further, but 
this one is enough for the preset. 


Nor can Prof. Kickhoff’s views! claim 
strength from the predominance of the 


‘ Horatian caesura.’ ‘They do indeed explain 
this very well; but it can very well be 
explained without them. Prof. Sonnenschein 
says truly that many books of authority 
do not explain it, but leave us practically 
to suppose that it was on the part of 
Horace a mere blunder. But it is 
explicable nevertheless. It is an applica- 
tion to the Sapphic of the same principles 
which the Roman imitators applied to 
those Greek metres which they best 
succeeded in transplanting, the hexameter 
and pentameter. It secures a certain dis- 
crepancy between the rhythmical ictus and 
the word-accent. Thus in the hexameter, 
the rhythmical ictus is 

' I should say that I know them only through 
Prof. Sonnenschein. Prof. Eickhoff is, it seems, 
now prepared to say that the Greek Sapphic, the ode 
moixtAd@pove for instance, is 2-time. At present | 
find this incomprehensible, 
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the heavier beats marking the pairs of feet. 
The Latin poets, having first decided that, 
for the purpose of recitation in their lan- 
guage, the two last beats, the fifth and 
sixth, must regularly coincide with a word- 
accent, and having therefore discarded 
(vare exceptions apart) the quadrisyllabic 
ending, next invented rules, inconvenient, 
stringent, but presumably necessary, to 
secure that in the earlier part of the verse 
the beat and the accent should be sufli- 
ciently discrepant. The most important of 
all, the predominance of the penthemimeral 
caesura 

ora 


impositique ante 


parentum 


rogis | iuvenes 


secures that, whereas the first of the three 
heavier beats must always have some word- 
accent, and the third (the fifth in the 
verse) always has the full accent, the 
second (third in the verse) is in the great 
majority of verses accentless, as here in the 
last syllable of vogis. ‘The other rules, 
such as that the trochaic caesura shall 
regularly be followed by the hephthemimeral 
caesura 


et metus et malesuada | fames | et turpis 


egestas, 


are applications of the same _ principle, 
namely that beat and accent shall not too 
much The Latin pentameter 
developes mutatis mutandis in the same 
Way. So also, In respect of the caesura, 
does the Horatian Sapphic. Words apart, 
the rhythmical beat is 


coincide. 


i ¢.. as hos | re ae 
the feet tending here, as always, to fall 
into pairs. Now of the three chief beats, 
the third, from the nature of the case, 
must always have a full word-accent ; the 
first will always have some, and frequently 
the full. And the ‘ Horatian caesura ’ 


fronte curvatos | imitatus ignes 


simply secures that, in order to oppose a 
contrast to these two beats, and to prevent 
the verse from trotting, the second of the 
chief beats (third in the verse) shall be 
the final syllable of a word, and therefore 
accentless. When we see to what embar- 
rassing restrictions Virgil and his suc- 
cessors thought it necessary, for the like 
purpose, to subject the Greek hexameter, 
we need not be surprised that Horace in 
the Sipphic was similarly severe. 
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The parallel may be carried further ; for 
although Horace does not actually impose 
on the trochaic caesura in the Sapphic the 
restriction normally imposed in the hexa- 
meter—namely, that it must be followed 
by an iambic word—yet he shows a strong 
preference for this arrangement. ‘he rare 
examples of that caesura in the 7hree Books 
are all of this type. Thus Ode I. 10, the only 
Sapphic poem in those books which uses 
that caesura in a considerable proportion, 
gives 


Mercuri facunde | nepos | Atlantis— 
nuntium curvaeque | lyrae | parentem-—- 
sedibus virgaque | levem | coerces. 


In the Carmen Saeculare, out of 19 verses 
with trochaic caesura, 13 have the iambus, 
as 

Phoebe silvarumque potens Diana. 


One is dubious, 
haec Iovem sentire deosque cunctos. 


Only five are free,! allowing the word-accent 
to fall both on the third beat of the verse 
and on the fourth, as 


lenis, Ilithyia, tuere matres. 


And this one exhibits a Greek word 
(Ilithyia), which, according to the general 
principles of Latin poetry, would excuse a 
recurrence to Greek freedom. It is clear 
therefore that Horace felt such a verse as 


siderum regina bicornis, audi 


to be an extreme liberty, and was disposed 
generally to follow in this matter the track 
of Virgil. 

The view that Horace adopted 2-time, 
or was even influenced by it, must stand, if 
at all, on the invariable lengthening of the 
fourth syllable, this being the only pheno- 
menon for which, with 3-time, it is not easy 
to account. 

Still this difficulty remains, and it is, in 
my opinion, serious. A preference for the 
rnytom 2.0.7... 28 against » o2.., 
would be intelligible and might be illus- 
trated by other facts in Latin poetry ; but 
not that this preference should be exclusive. 
The disadvantages are obvious, and Horace 
cannot have overlooked them. For the 
rigid caesura we see a compensation, and 
such as for Roman ears may be supposed 
adequate. But what was the sufficient 
compensation here? Horace can write 


1 vv. 14, 35, 58, 59, 61, 
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plurimum circa nemus uvidique 
Tiburis ripas, 


that is, he can allow the double trochee at 
the end of the verse, even where there js 
no pause to diminish the trochaic effect. 
Why then in spite of the strongest reasons, 
temptations and precedents to the contrary, 
did he abstain altogether from the double 
trochee at the beginning of the verse? The 
view that he was influenced by the 2-time 
rhythm answers this question, and there is 
so much to be said for it. 

But though this:-were assumed, it would 
not involve the incredible conclusion that 
he himself intended his Sapphics to be read 
with that rhythm. It would be sufficient 
that he was aware of a prevalent tendency 
to it among his expected readers. It is 
easy to conceive such a situation. The 
metre was foreign. It had no hold yet 
(if indeed it ever had) upon the Latin 
language and the Roman ear. Even for 
those who spoke or read Greek, Sapphics 
lay out of the common track. Most 
Romans may be supposed to have known 
nothing about them. Now Horace, as he 
tells us, though resolved to satisfy the 
learned, meant also to conquer a wide 
public, the whole educated population of 
the new empire. We know that in one 
instance (the hendecasyllable) the Romans 
actually imposed a 2-time rhythm upon a 
Greek metre made for 3-time. Suppose 
that they showed a similar tendency in the 
Sapphic. Suppose it known to Horace by 
experiment, that, whatever he intended, 
many would take the stanza 


sdepius vintis dgitatur ingens 
pinus et célsae graviore casu 
décidunt tirres feriuntque stimmos 
fulgura méntes 


to have naturally the rhythm here given, 
and would read it so as a matter of course. 
This would be reason enough for not 
making it incapable of that rhythm by 
writing 

saepilis ventis agitatur ingens 

pinus ; altiér graviore cisu 

décidit turris ; ete. 


Because, although this might please Horace 
and the learned as well or even, as a 
variety, better, the only effect of it on such 
readers as we are supposing would be to 
make them roll up the book in despair. In 
such circumstances the Romanae fidicen 
lyrae wight well think that, until the A¢o/i 
modi should become generally known to his 






































countrymen, the best way to get a hearing 
for Sapphics was to write them so that 
people who did not know ‘Sappho, and had 
no natural disposition for the 3-time 
rhythm, might at any rate be able to read 
them. 

It is true that, if this was so, the metre 
could not be expected to take root easily. 
It was more likely to fail altogether. Well, 
it is one of the facts to be explained, that 
the metre, with all its kindred, did fail in 
Latin, failed, that is, to get a real grip on the 
language. Zhe Odes did not fail; they 
achieved an immense success. But they did 
not endow Latin, as Horace hoped that they 
would, with the metres of Sappho and Alcaeus. 
Quintilian’s remark on the successors of 
Horace is familiar. The specimens that 
remain, the Sapphics of Statius for instance, 
confirm his unfavourable judgment. They 
are purely academic ; stiff, formal, lifeless, 
foreign, unnatural. And this failure of the 
Sapphic is explained, if in truth the Romans 
never could make up their minds how to 
read it. As a 2-time measure it could not 
live. In this form it is a hybrid, an 
unnatural compromise. Unless Latin ears 
and lips could appropriate the 3-time measure, 
the Sapphic must wither and die. It did 
so ; and perhaps here was the reason. 

The problem of the Horatian Sapphic 
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cannot be separated from that of the Alcaic, 
to which Prof. Sonnencshein does not refer. 
Here we have similar puzzles, the regular 
lengthening of the first and of the fifth 
syllable, 

dix inquieti turbidus Hadriae, 


apparently inexplicable, if the poet meant 
and could trust his readers to know that the 
rhythm was the trochaic 3-time of Alcaeus, 


dux | inqui- | eti | turbidus | Hadri- | ae 

3] j | il ysgl Mle | 

4ielcoele’el sg eelc elo: 
wee” 

But this also will be explained, if, as a fact, 

many Latin readers were likely to presume 

the 2-time rhythm, the schoolboy’s rhythm, 


dux inqui-! eti | turbidus | Hadriae 
2 ' 
a} | XN A] fT | | NN[ I NAN 
4\ ee: AY ee eee eee 


To make the verse possible for such readers, 
it must be written as Horace writes it ; and 
this he mzy have done, as a means to the 
end, while nevertheless himself intending 
(as for many reasons it is plain that he did) 
to give the rhythm of Alcaeus, and expect- 
ing a time when the Roman lyrist might be 
on better terms with his public, and have a 
larger scope. 
A. W. VERRALL. 





ON 


Ipstvs hine mundo templum est, uictrixque 
solutis 

Ara nitet sacris, uastos cum terra gigantas 

in caelum furibunda tulit. tum di quoque 
magnos 

quaesiuere deos ; esurctone [uppiter ipse, 

quod poterat non posse timens, cum surgere 
terram 

cerneret, ut uerti naturam crederet omnem. 


M, dubitauit GL. Well did 

in the preface to his Paralipo- 
mena ‘iam dudum in hane deductus sum 
sententiam ut omnes mihi festinasse uidean- 
tur quorum alii libri extant praeter postu- 
mos.’ I have explained M’s esurcione as an 
anticipation of ¢ swrgere from the verse 
below. But now I see that this inestimable 


esurcione 
Lobeck say 





MANILIUS 


I 423. 


MS has once again preserved a genuine 
remnant of argutia Maniliana : 


tum di quoque magnos 
quaesiuere deos ; egwit Joue Iuppiter ipse. 


The errors 7 fori, ¢ for ¢, n for wu are 
all common : s for g is not, but it recurs at 
v 596, where a gurgite frontem appears as 
asurgit a fronte in L and assurgit a fronte in 
G, it is found even in the capital MSS of 
Virgil (georg. i 587 sestire Med. for gestire, 
Aen. xii 733 gubeat Pal. for subeat), and it 
is easy in the half-uncial hand, exhibited by 
the Viennese codex of Livy’s last five books, 
which seems to have left other traces in the 
text of Manilius. 

A. E. Housman. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT PROBLEM IN THE S/ZVAF OF STATIUS. 


My prediction in this Journal (vol. xvi. 
p. 421) that Herr A. Engelmann’s disserta- 
tion there reviewed would raise a commotion 
in Germany has been speedily fulfilled, as 
may be seen from the literature cited in the 
footnote. Of the writers upon the subject 
the co-editor of the Leipziger Studien is on 
the side of Herr Engelmann, and _ his 
ptper would have been noticed in company 
with the dissertation had I then known of 
its existence. Herr Vollmer and_ the 
Teubner editor Herr Klotz are as we expect 
upon the other side. It is not my intention 
to follow this controversy, less important 
than the disputants imagine, through its 
entanglemenis of misconception and un- 
important detail, but to offer, in continuation 
of my previous article, a summary of the 
chief issues which have emerged from the 
dispute and a contribution towards the 
solution of a perplexed and difficult problem. 


I.—The Vetus Poggii. 


Late in 1417 or early in 1418 the cele- 
brated discoverer of ancient classics Poggio 
Bracciolini wrote from Constance to Fran- 
cesco Barbaro a letter in which the follow- 
ing passage occurs.” 


Ago tibi gratias pro xx florenis, quos dedisti 
Matthaeo: liberatus enim sum aere alieno, utque 
aliquid incipiam referre, mitte ad te per Presby- 
terum Brandinum Pisanum, qui est ex familia 
Cardinalis Pisani, Silium Italicum, libros V Statii 
Silvarum, item M. Manilium Astronomicum. Is 
qui libros transertpsit ignorantissimus omnium ?- 
ventium fuit, divinare oportet non legere, ideoque 
opus est ut transcrilantur per hominem doctum. 


Ego legi usque ad riii librum Silii, multa 
emendavi, ita ut recte scribenti facile sit similes 
errores deprehendere eosque corrigere in reliquis 


libris, itaque da operam ut ¢ranscribantur, postea 
mittas illos Florentiam ad Nicolaum. Orationum 
volo hic exemplar remanere, post modum vel ego 
ipse deferam vel per alium ad te mittam, idque 
quam primum. Lucretius mihi nondwm redditus 
est, cum sit scriplus: locus est satis longinquus, 
neque unde aliqui veniant : itaque exspectabo quoad 
aliqui accedant qui illum deferant: sin autem nulli 
venient, non praeponam publica privatis. 


This is the account of the discoverer him- 
self and with this any restoration of the 


1 Curt Wachsmuth, ‘Za den Handschriften der 
Silven des Statius,’ Leipziger Studien, 1902, pp. 
203-214; Fr. Vollmer, ‘Zur Ueberlieferung v. 
Statius’ Silvae,’ Zermes 38 (1903), pp. 134-139 ; 
A. Engelmann, ‘Ueber die Handschriften der 
Silven des Statius,’ 7b. pp. 285-291; A. Klotz, ib. 
pp. 468-480. 


2 Mr. A. C. Clark in Classical Review, vol. xiii. 


1899, pp. 124 sq. 





history that we may choose to make is 
bound to square. I have therefore put in 
italics everything which bears immediately 
or mediately upon the origin of the manu- 
script or manuscripts which Poggio sent to 
his friends, 

There are three possibilities with which 
we must reckon, Either (1) the copyist of 
the works enumerated was the original 
scribe, in which case Poggio bought the MS 
from the monks outright and had no copy 
made: or (2) the MS was copied for him by 
a ‘local scribe’ (Mr. Clark’s phrase) as the 
Lucretius seems to have been: or (3) it was 
transcribed by some countryman of Poggio’s 
who accompanied him. 

The first view is that of Dr. C. 
Wachsmuth,’? it is prima facie consistent 
with the Latin, and I should hesitate to 
reject it unconditionally. But there are 
some considerations not to be ignored that 
militate against it. In the first place, we 
might have expected that Poggio would 
naturally and unconsciously express himself 
differently when treating of two such 
dissimilar transactions as the procuring of a 
copy of one author (Lucretius) and the 
securing of the exemplar of the others. 
But in his language appears no such 
difference, as is obvious on comparing his 
words for the copying in the two cases 
((ranscribere and scribere). Soif Poggio’s cor- 
respondent perceived any difference, he must 
have had a knowledge of the circumstances 
which enabled him to go behind the words. 
For the rest, fuit is consistent with Prof. 
Wachsmuth’s interpretation, but viventium 
seems somewhat to discountenance it. It 
would seem then that the first hypothesis is 
not so well supported by Poggio’s actual 
phrases as either of the other two. 

When Poggio received this MS, he read 
and corrected it as far as the 13th book of 
Silius, but no farther. Accordingly when 
the Si/uae reached Barbaro for the purpose 
of being copied ‘by a scholar,’ and was 
subsequently sent to Niccolo at Florence, 
there were no corrections in it from the 
hand of Poggio. Poggio did not follow his 
MS to Italy: his hopes of preferment kept 
him at Constance about the person of the 
new Pope Martin VY. When the Pontiff left 
Geneva on Sept. 12, 1418, Poggio left it too 
and travelled in the papal retinue as far as 


Mr. Clark mentioned it as a possibility /.c. 
though he did not approve of it, 


























Mantua, where, as Mr. Clark says, he became 
desperate and suddenly went olf to England 
without even taking leave of his friends. 
Martin V did not make his entry into Rome 
till the end of September 1420 ; and all this 
time Poggio was in Britain. He was there 
when Martin offered him the post of papal 
secretary. This offer was accepted, and 
Poggio returned to Italy at a date which 
cannot be fixed exactly but was not earlier 
than the very end of 1420.1 The Vetus 
Poggit of the Siluae was then at Florence 
in the possession of Niccolo. This we know 
not merely from the presumption that 
Barbaro would carry out the instructions of 
his friend, but from a later letter of Poggio 
who complains that Niccolo kept the MS 
fourteen years. 

Lucretium tenuisti per annos quattuordecim, 
eodem modo Asconium Pedianum, sic et Petro- 
nium Arbitrum et Statium Siluarum.—(Tonelli, i. 
p. 303). 


It follows that Niccolo could not have had 
the Vetus before some not very early date 
in 1418 and Poggio could not have entered 
any correction in the MS till 1431 or 1432 
at the earliest. As to the subsequent history 
of the Vetus during Poggio’s lifetime we have 
no direct information ; but it seems un- 
likely that he would again run the risk of 
losing his precious possession. His later 
years were untroubled by the monetary 
difficulties of his earlier life, and it is natural 
to suppose that the Vefws remained a part 
of his classical library till his death at 
Florence in 1459. 


11.—Politian’s Vetus Poggii. 


Angelo Poliziano, the most brilliant 
scholar and poet among the Italians of his 
time, was born in 1454, five years before 
the death of Poggio. At the age of ten he 
began to study Latin in Florence, just the 
same number of years after the decease of 
its illustrious Chancellor; eight years more 
and he produced an edition of Catullus. 
Five years later he was chosen to be tutor 
to the children of the Prince of Florence 
and before he was thirty he was recognised 
as the most eminent of the classical pro- 
fessors of Italy, a pre-eminence never 
questioned during the ten years of life 
which alone remained to him. 

For Politian the Si/wae of Statius seem 
to have had a special attraction. He 
lectured on them publicly in the year 1481 ; 

' In Pastor’s History of the Popes (Eng. tr.), I. 
p. 258, the year is given as 1423. 
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but his interest goes back further still as we 
learn from a letter which he wrote to 
Filippo Beroaldo in the last year of his life 
(April 1, 1494) where he refers to anno- 
tations on the St/wae which, while still a 
youth and before the death of Domitius 
(that is before 1478), he had entered in the 
margins of his own ‘codex’ (quas ego 
adulescens vivente adhuc Domitio marginibus 
domestici codicis adscripseram). The fruit 
of his studies is seen in the felicitous emend- 
ations which have obtained a place in the 
text. 

Some time between the years 1475 and 
1494 (Klotz), or between the first of April 
and the end of September 1494 (Engelmann), 
Politian had a piece of good fortune which 
must be told in his own words. These are 
extant in a copy of the editio princeps of the 
Siluae at the Corsini Library in Rome, and 
stand, as an epilogue ‘‘T’o the Reader’ at the 
end of the selection of manuscript readings 
which he had transcribed into that copy 
with his own hand. 

Incidi in exemplar Statii Sylvarum quod ex 
Gallia Poggius Gallica scriptum manu attulerat. 
A quo videlicet uno licet mendoso depravatoque et 
(ut arbitror) etiam dimidiato reliqui omnes codices 
qui sunt in manibus emanarunt. Quare cautio mihi 
fuit ne quid in corrigendo hoc nostro ab illo 
mutarem. Ne nimia (ut adsolet) diligentia aut 
mihi aut ceteris studiosis noceret. Quem si 
modum tenerent ceteri librorum emendatores 
tenuissentque priores, minus imulto laboris in hac 
re quam nunc habemus haberemus. vale qui legis 
et quod sedulo fecimus queso Boni consule. 


Tuus Angelus Politianus 


This is the last we hear of the Vetus 
Poggii. 
ILI.—The Credibility of Politian’s State- 


ments. 


It might have been supposed that the 
precise statements of a scholar of the 
domicile, the date, and the standing of 
Politian in a matter where we can impute 
no motive for distorting the truth would 
have been accepted without question. And 
so they were, until the patrons of the 
recently discovered Madrid MS used every 
weapon to force their favourite upon public 
acceptance, not merely as the best but as the 
sole representative of the genuine tradition 
of the text.” With these pretensions the 

2 Herr Vollmer has //eries p. 135 n. ‘it is certain 
that M stands at the head of all our MSS.’ 7d. p. 138 
*M is the only source of our tradition.” These 
statements are not equivalent, whatever Herr 
Volliner may think. 
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statement of Politian and the evidence of 
his excerpts could by no possibility be 
reconciled ; and accordingly they must be 
got out of the way. There were two 
effective modes of doing this. You could 
assert that Politian is not to be believed 
when he states that he found the MS of 
Poggio ; or you could assert that he is not to 
be believed in his account of the lections 
which he professed to have excerpted there- 
from. I will deal with these contentions 
successively. Of the anterior plausibility 
of the first the reader can judge for himself 
from the facts and dates about Politian 
which have been given above. That he did 
find some codex which he believed to be 
ancient has not yet been denied, But it is 
alleged that this distinguished professor of 
Florence was so ignorant of the handwriting 
of his own countrymen within the previous 
fifty years that he mistook some copy of the 
Madrid MS for the Vetus Poggit itself, a MS 
written either in Florence or Romeforonein a 
foreign script (Gallica manu scriptum).! The 
elementary ignorance which this imputes to 
a student of manuscripts like Politian is 
such that, apart from all other consider- 
ations, I feel compelled to accept the state- 
ment of Politian that he did find the Vetus 
Poggii, even at the expense of rejecting the 
statement of scholars four hundred years 
later that he did not. 

The second theory is hardly less deroga- 
tory to Politian but in a different way. He 
did find, it is admitted, the Vetus Poggii, 
but (seeing that we know that the Vetus is 
the Matritensis) he could not read what he 

! I translate Herr Vollmer’s little romance for 
the benefit of the English reader. ‘Of course 
Politian knew that Poggio had found the Silvae. 
Now he came upon an exemplar Gallica scriptum 
manu i.e. in the archaising learned hand of the 
15th century, and in this stood written by 
some one or other’ [here are then things that Herr 
Vollmer does not know] ‘the observation éstwm 
librum ex Gallia Poggius attulit as in late MSS of 
the elegies to Maecenas we find ¢nwenta ab Henoe in 
Dacia, or in the Ambrosianus of the Orestis 
tragoedia Horestis fabula ab Enoch Asculano reperta, 
The writer of this of course only meant this to 
apply to the Si/vae in general: but Politian referred 
the notice to the codex before him, which on the 
ground of the writing he might well regard as a 
Poggianus.’ Hermes p. 138. Herr Klotz approves of 
this 7. p. 480 ‘Die Méglichkeit dieses Irrthums 
hat Vollmer 8S. 138 vollsténdiy glaubhaft 
(my italics) erkliirt.’ 

It may be worth while adding here that in another 
case Politian was perfectly well able to distinguish 
between an old manuscript of foreign origin, the 
Ambrosianus of Columella, and a copy of a Poggianus 
made by Poggio’s contemporary Niccolo (Haeussner, 
Die Handschriftliche Ueberlieferung des Colwmella, 
p. 10). 





found. For it did not contain what he says 
that it did. 

Now all that we know of Politian’s 
manuscript is what he tells us and the only 
way of determining whether it was our 
Matritensis is to compare his account with 
that codex. First then it isadmitted on all 
hands that in contents, that is in actual read- 
ings, there was a very close similarity be- 
tween the two minuscripts. For this purpose 
it is not necessary to draw upon the lections 
which from the similarity of the ink and 
handwriting are maintained by Herr 
Engelmann to be undoubtedly excerpts of 
Politian’s: it is enough to refer to those 
which are’ assigned by name to the vetus 
codec and for which Klotz Praef. p. liv 
and Engelmann, p. 141, use the symbol A*: 
Against these striking correspondences in 
the lections of the two codices are to be set 
differences no less striking. 

These differences are the following : 


1. Politian’s codex was written ina ‘Gallic’ 
hand. For the script of the Matritensis see 
below. 


2. Politian conjectured from the condition 
of his codex that it was mutilated (dimidi- 
atus). 


The Matritensis ends with a clear sub- 
scription : 


FINIS ADEST VERE PRECIUM VVLT SCRIPTOR 
HABERE, 


3. The verse 1. 4. 86a 


atcollam cantu gaudet thrasymennus et 
alpes 


stood in the text of the editio princeps and 
opposite it Politian noted ‘hic versus deest 
i libro vetustissimo poggii qui e Germania 
in Italia é relatus.” The verse is in its 
place in the Matritensis, 

Now those who maintain that Politian’s 
codex was the Matritensis accuse him, as 
Klotz says, referring to the third considera- 
tion alone, of the grossest negligence ; Si quis 
tenuerit eundem esse codicem Poggianum et 
M-—id quod minime suadeo—is swmmae 
arguet negligentiae Politianum (my italics) 
qui versum J. 4 86a in suo exemplari 
scriptum deesse contenderit,’ p. Ixxiii. But 
that is not all. They involve themselves in 
hopeless inconsistency. The only evidence 
for the identification is the testimony of 
Politian, and if in a crucial matter he is so 
untrustworthy, we can believe nothing that 
he says. 








LV. The date and handwriting of the Matri- 
tensis. 


The Matritensis has now forced its way 
into the discussion, and its claims to con- 
sideration can be no longer ignored. 

When we have to fix in time and space 
any document as to whose origin we have no 
direct contemporary testimony, the evidence 
to be weighed is of two kinds which differ 
radically from each other. One is internal and 
is concerned with the contents of the docu- 
ment, and the other is external and is con- 
cerned with its form. It is imperative that 
these two kinds should be judged apart 
and with a single eye. 

For this reason I submitted the problem 
of the date and handwriting of the Matri- 
tensis to acknowledged  palaeographical 
experts who have no concern, or, I believe, 
acquaintance with this controversy. Their 
judgment which I proceed to quote was 
based on the reproduction of the first page 
of the codex at the end of the Teubner 
text, and is contained in a letter of Mr. F. 
G, Kenyon of date October 7, 1902. The 
following extract expresses the joint opinions 
of Sir E. M. Thompson, Mr, G. F. Warner, 
and Mr, Kenyon himself upon the three 
queries submitted: (1) As to the date of 
the MS, (2) As to its writing, (3) As to the 
question ‘ Would a Florentine scholar in say 
1490 describe the MS as ‘ Gallica scriptum 
manu,’ or as ‘ Germanici librarii’ 4 

‘Statius: this is more difficult to fix, but 
it appears to be earlier than the others’ 
(Two MSS dated about 1470-1480 and 
somewhere about 1457] ‘and probably circa 
1450. The hand appears to be decidedly 
Italian ; and it does not seem likely that it 
would be described by a Florentine as 
German or French: at the same time we 
have too few examples of south German and 
south French hands of this type and period 
to be able to dogmatise.’ 

From this independent judgment on the 
part of recognised authorities on the subject 
we learn that it is reasonable to hold first that 
the Matritensis may have been written in 
Italy between say the years 1420-1432, and 
secondly that it is not likely to have been the 
codex described by Politian as ‘ written in a 
tallic hand.’ 





We have hitherto only regarded the text 
of the manuscript. But it contains 
corrections which have a bearing on the 
dispute. Herr Krohn who had abundant 
opportunities of studying the various hands 
distinguishes those made by the scribe him- 
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self (JM'), a first corrector (J/? ‘manus 
altera’ Klotz p. xc) and subsequent cor- 
rectors (m religuae manus correctrices’ 
Klotz 7b.).! This corrector Herr Krohn 
and the Teubner editor identify with 
Poggio on the strength of the similarities in 
the formation of this corrector’s letters and 
of the marginalia and corrections in a MS 
at Berlin (Hamiltoniensis 166) in the un- 
doubted writing of Poggio. With the aid 
of a friend who has an excellent eye for the 
niceties of calligraphy I have compared the 
writing of the corrector Jf! on the first page 
of the Matritensis with that in two photo- 
graphed pages of the Berlin MS kindly lent 
to me by Mr. Clark ; and I incline to think 
with him that the handwritings may well 
be the same but that it would be rash to 
pronounce positively. 

[ should however myself have no re- 
luctance in accepting Herr Krohn’s opinion. 
For there is no reason why these corrections 
should not have been made by Poggio when 
superintending the production of a legible 
copy of the Vetus after its recovery from 
Niccolo, a conclusion fatal to the identifica- 
tion of the Matritensis with the Vetus 
which, as we know from Poggio himself, 
(p. 344 above) he had not read, much less 
annotated, beyond the 13th book of Silius.? 

It seems a moderate and cautious con- 
clusion from the evidence to say that the 
Madrid codex is a copy of the Vetus Poggit 
made after its arrival in Italy. 

There is an argument to which, although 
it concerns the contents more than the form 
of the MS, I had better now advert. It 
is that drawn from the ignorance of the 
scribe. The same advocates who a while 
ago were so strangely lax in the interpreta- 
tion of Poggio’s statements now press them 
for all they are worth. The argument is 
this. The scribe of the Vetus was 
‘jgnorantissimus omnium viventium’; the 
scribe of the Matritensis was, as we can see, 
‘ ignorantissimus omnium  viventium.’ 
Therefore the scribe of the Matritensis was 
the scribe of the Vetws. The gaping 
character of this syllogism it requires no 
special training in logic to perceive. But 
let that pass. In this same Madrid library 
is a manuscript of a work of which Poggio ob- 
tained a copy at the same time as the 

1 Examples of 471, J/?, and am may be seen in 
the page reproduced at the end of the Teubner 
text. 

2 Here I must contend against Mr. Clark 
(Zc. p. 127) and others that we are bound to take 
the plain meaning of Poggio’s words. If we do 
not, we have no right to any opinion on the matter 
at all. 
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Siluae. ‘This MS we know from the 
collation published by Professor Ellis in 
this periodical (vols. vii. 310 sg. 356 sq. 
406 sq., viii. 4 sq. 138 sq. 289 sq.) ! and this 
is what, according to Prof. Ellis, it gives for 


Manilius 1V 410-414 


Per denos numeros et quae sint insiqta 
cuique 

Sed proprias partes ipsas  spectare 
memento 

Vel glacie rigidas uel quae sexus erat 
ignis 

Et sceleris utroque tamen quas largior 
umor 

Quaque minor ibi touit namque omnia 
mixtis. 


This is enough. But no one has ever 
identified this ‘ignorantissimus omnium 
viventium’ either with the Poggian copyist 
of Manilius or with the scribe of the Matri- 
tensis of the Siluae. 


V.—The Discrepancies between the Matri- 
tensis and the Hxcerpts. 


We have been carried by the drift of our 
argument towards the conclusion that the 
Matritersis is a copy of the Vetus and that 
the Excerpts are extracts from the Vetus, 
But sericus difficulties remain to be over- 
come before we can accept this conclusion. 
Although there are a very large number of 
surprising coincidences between the lections 
of the Velus as testified by the Matritensis 
and by the Excerpts, there are some quite as 
surprising divergencies. 

I will take the first that comes as it has 
not been accorded the prominence which it 
deserves. In the praefutio to Book IL. M 
has a gap of about eleven letters thus ‘ quid 
ED Ee Beer quoque auctoritate edit- 
ionis onerari.’? In the margin of the Corsini 
stands the supplement oportet huius. But 
(Engelmann, dissertation, pp. 85, 112) only 
the o is in the writing of Politian, the rest 
being supplied by another hand. Now 
where did this mysterious 0 come from ? 
Not certainly from the Matritensis or any 
descendant of it. When a scribe fills up a 
gap, it is with words and not with a 
meaningless and ridiculously inadequate 
letter. The only rational explanation is 
Herr Engelmann’s that the scribe of M did 

1 T give the full references in order that any one 
who likes may test the ignorance of this scribe for 
himself and compare the result with the ignorance 
displayed in the Matritensis, a long extract from 
which is printed verbatim and literatim in Klotz 
pracf. p. Xlii. sqy 


not make out the o in the Veéus and that 
Politian did. 

In another discrepancy the advantage 
lies with the Matritensis which has _pre- 
served a vestige of the truth lost in 
Politian’s Excerpts. After the lines 


Libyci quid mira tributi 
obsequii et missum media de pace triumphum 
laudem et opes tantas nec qui mandauerat 

ausus 
expectare fuit gaudet Thrasymennus et 


Alpes (I. 4. 83 sqq.) 
it has the extra line 


Attollam cantu gaudet Thrasymennus et 
Alpes. 


Herr Engelmann who, as I have said be- 
fore, ‘holds a brief against the Matritensis,’ 
would have it that this line is an inter- 
polation of that MS, as if any one out of 
Bedlam ‘interpolated’ lines of this kiud. 
[ should not have referred again to this 
error which has_ since’ been exposed by 
Herr Klotz and Herr Vollmer: but its 
owner clings to it still; and, so far from 
having realized what constitutes an inter- 
polation and under what conditions ditto- 
graphy arises, thinks he advances his cause 
by showing that his two adversaries’ supple- 
ments for the end of 86 are inadmissible. 
Why if he showed that of a hundred such 
supplements as <sed quid tua, Gallica, facta> 
Attollam (Klotz olim), or <nec oportet 
lauriger ipse> Attollam (Vollmer, Hermes, 
137), or <cur ipse ego facta necesse est> 
Attollam (Klotz nunc) each and all were 
intolerable, he would be no farther on. He 
must apply himself to a supplement which 
Statius might have written, not to those 
which could by no possibility be his. Such 
a supplement I have provided elsewhere.” 

Confronted then by the witness of the 
Matritensis that the line was in the Vetus 
Poggi and by the witness of Politian that it 
was not, what are we to suppose? We may 
say that either witness is false or we may 
say that the Vetus was not the sume. If we 
suppose that the line stood in the Vetus 


* See Classical Review, vol. 16. p. 422 sq. 

At the request of correspondents I note that there 
is no error on p. 421 col. b of this notice in the 
passage : ‘That the Matritensis....is not the 
**uetus codex Poggii ” should be settled once and for 
all by the fact that according to the express testi- 
mony of Politian the ‘uetus” did not contain the 
line I. 4. 86a, and the Matritensis does contain it. 
If it is not, then, for all the good the Corsini copy is 
for the textual criticism of the Siluae, it might be 
flung into the Tiber.’ ‘If it is not’ means ‘if it is 
not so settled.’ 
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when the Matritensis was written and was 
subsequently erased, we obtain a simple and 
sufficient solution of the difficulty. 

Politian believed that the MS he had 
lighted upon was the genuine MS of Poggio, 
the one uncorrupted source of the text of the 
Siluae, and he would feel bound to take it as 
it stood. If there were alterations in it, and 
these there would be unless Poggio never did 
in Statius what he has told us he did in 
Silius, Politian could hardly fail to. take 
them as authoritative. His great prede- 
cessor was the only one who had had access 
to the sole genuine tradition of the classic 
that he had rescued from oblivion ; and he 
had no doubt good warrant for the altera- 
tions which he had made in his copy. The 
impeccable scribe was unknown to Poggio 
and Politian. 

[t will doubtless be urged that Politian’s 
deest versus is nota proper way of describing 
a verse which was merely erased in the 
Vetus. -But it is to be observed that we do 
not know where it stood in that MS. It 
may well have stood in the margin. The 
homoiographon gaudet Thrasymennus et 
alpes may have already produced the omission 
which Herr Klotz postulates in order to 
facilitate his derivation of all other existing 
MSS from the Matritensis.!. The scribe of 
M, a most faithful copyist, may have noticed 
the mark which drew attention to this 
omission, and have restored the line to the 
text. Its subsequent erasure from the 
margin of the Vetus might well escape 
observation. 

There is now no serious obstacle to our 
explanation. All remaining differences are 
of a comparatively trivial character ; and 
with the supposition of a very moderate 
amount of correction in the /’etus before it 
came into the hands of Politian they vanish 
away. 

It is always a satisfaction when a view 
adopted after long and anxious considera- 
tion is confirmed by the independent judg- 
ment of a competent critic who has himself 
been over the same ground, and hence I 
make no excuse for quoting from a letter of 
Mr. G. A. Davies, my colleague in the task 
of editing the Siluae for the Corpus, of date 
May 4, 1903, the following sentence 

‘Your conclusion as to the relations of M 
and Politian’s excerpts is exactly the one 
which had commended itself to me; indeed 
it seems impossible to reach any other con- 
clusion from the evidence.’ 


1 See VII, below, 
VOL, XVIT. 


NO, CLIII. 
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IV.—The Script of the Vetus. 


A number of attempts have been made to 
write the history of the Vetus, that is to say 
of the exemplar of the Matritensis, by an ex- 
amination of the corruptions which this MS 
contains. They have not been conspicuously 
successful, for the matter is hedged with 
difficulties into which I have no space to 
enter at present. But I will mention a 
possible solution which is based upon sug- 
gestions made by Dr. L. Traube, of Munich, 
and Mr. F. Jenkinson, of Cambridge, that 
a number of our difficulties would disappear 
if we supposed it to have been a copy by an 
Irish scribe of a St. Gallen MS of, say, the 
ninth or tenth century. 

There is here no reason against his being, 
as Mr. Clark suggests, a local scribe. 


VII.—The origin of the Vulgar MSS. 


Herr Klotz has expended a good deal of 
pains on the examination of these MSS and 
has come to the conclusion that M is the 
progenitor of them all. ‘That all extant MSS 
are ultimately derived from the Vetws we 
know from the direct witness of Politian ; 
and the line of descent may have passed 
through the Matritensis. This is however 
no longer a self-evident proposition, but a 
hypothesis which requires further considera- 
tion. It is not refuted, as Klotz very 
rightly points out, by the fact that the errant 
line I. 4 86a is omitted in some of these 
MSS. This hexameter’s position was 
obviously a precarious one and the causes 
tending to produce its omission would be 
always operative. But I cannot regard his 
discussion as conclusive, as it does not take 
account of the crucial evidence. 

This is to be sought not so much in the 
agreements between the Matritensis, and the 
other MSS as in their agreements against 
the Matritensis with the readings recorded 
by Politian from the Vetus. One of the 
most important is the lacuna in the prae- 
fatio. If the original scribe of a manu- 
script has left a lacuna of eleven to twelve 
letters here, that is a strong argument for 
descent from the Matritensis. If on the 
other hand he has written o alone, leaving 
the rest to be filled up subsequently, his 
exemplar cannot have been M or a descen- 
dant of M; while if it has ‘ oportet,’ or the 
like, it very likely was not soeither. About 
some of the MSS in England I have made 
inquiries. I am indebted to Mr. S. G. 
Owen for information about the reading of 
the Bodleian MS, Auct. F. 85 (F Klotz) and 
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to Miss Alford for information about the 
British Museum MS (Add. 6056). In F 
there is a ‘lacuna of about twelve letters.’ 
In Add. 6056 ‘“oportet huius” is written 
by a different hand in a space left.’ Both 
MSS have I. 4 86a, F in the form ‘ Attollam 
cantu gaudet thrasymemnis et alpes’ (the 
same spelling and dots in the previous line 
also), Add. 6056 in the form ‘ Attollam 
cantu gaudet trasimenus et alpes.’ That 
F is derived from M seems therefore pos- 
sible (compare the report of its reading at 


I. i, 38, Klotz p. xlv.), and the same may’ 


be said of Add. 6056. Further than this 
with the material at my disposal I feel 
unable to go. 

The origin of the vulgar MSS is a matter 
of comparatively little importance : it would 
be of more as soon as it could be shown that 
some of them derive from a copy of the 
Vetus made before it was ‘corrected.’ So I 
will only indicate one consideration, not 
without weight, which militates against the 
view that they are all descended from M. 
The extent and rapidity of the deprava- 
tion of the vulgar text, as shown in the 
editio princeps (1470)!, is without justifica- 
tion if the exemplar was no worse than the 
Matritensis ; but it would be intelligible if 
these codices are descended from a _ bad 
copy of a manuscript as to which its owner 
wrote that you could not read it but only 
guess at what was intended. 


VIIL.—Zhe Sources to be used in the 
constitution of the text. 


The rest of our task may be briefly des- 
patched, If the Matritensis was a copy of 
the uncorrected Vetus, it has a clear advan- 
tage over copies and excerpts made after the 
importation into the exemplar of corrections 
whose motives and sources we are now 
unable to trace, and this advantage is con- 
firmed by the unmistakable fidelity of this 
copy. The alterations made in the Vetus 
by Poggio or others may have been justified, 
but alterations they certainly were, and they 
were made at a time and a place at which the 
exemplar of the Vetws was no longer 
accessible. While therefore it is our duty 
to take account of readings of the Excerpts 
which differ from M’s, we must beware of 
attributing to them an exaggerated import- 
ance. A difference may be due to error in 
M : it may also be due to correction of the 


1 In the preface to Book IT Engelmann notes 37 
differences from the Matritensis, 28 of which the 
Excerpts correct into the exact reading of that MS 
(pp. 107 sqq.). 


Vetus ov possibly to some mistake of 
Politian. Two or three illustrations will 
suffice. 

At IIT 5.21 the Vetws had ‘ impenetrabile’ 
which, and not ‘haut penetrabile’ (rightly 
censured by Herr Engelmann p. 92) I had 
noted should be restored from M’s ‘xu 
penetrabile ’ some months before the appear- 
ence of his dissertation. Similar corrup- 
tions occur elsewhere in M : ef. Engelmann 

19. On the other hand in IL 1. 120, 
IIt 1. 145, IL 3. 55 M gives in ‘ umida’ 
‘umentibus’ ‘umeris,’ genuine and classical 
spellings of the Vetus, afterwards corrupted 
to the contemporary forms with / that appear 
in the Excerpts and which Herr Engelmann 
(p. 96) is so ill advised as to defend. 

At LV 4.73 the Excerpts have ‘auzs,’ but M 
the uncorrected Vetus reading ‘auos,’ rightly 
retained by Klotz. Statius, like his con- 
temporaries Juvenal and Martial, wrote at 
least occasionally the ancient -o after x 
which was almost obsolete in his time. «There 
are very few traces left of this spelling, not 
however none as Herr Engelmann asserts 
(p. 97). I note from the excellent Pithoe- 
anus the following: Theb. 2. 442 ‘uolgi, 
9.741 ‘ toruosque,’ Achill. 1. 814 ‘nouos’ 
with w written over the 0, as at TZheb. 
12. 631 ‘elisos’ was ‘corrected’ in just the 
same way to the usual ‘ Elisus.’ How forms 
like this fare even in the best MSS may be 
seen from 7). 3.192 ‘ magniloquos luit’ where 
P, mis-reading ‘luit’ as ‘iuit,’ at the same 
time changed the supposed nominative 
‘magniloquos’ to ‘magnilocus.’ I cite 
finally a place where the o has eluded 
destruction in the general corruption of the 
context. The violent Eteocles is replying to 
Tydeus, the rough-tongued ambassador of 


Polynices, (7heb. 2. 415 sqq.) 


cognita si dubiis fratris mihi iurgia signis 

ante forent nee clara odiorum arcana 
paterent, 

sufficeret uel sola fides guod toruos et illum 

mente gerens, ceu saepta nouus iam moenia 
luxet 

fossor et hostiles inimicent classica turmas, 

praefuris. 


All our MSS have the corrupt quam for 
quod. In the next words the torwus et of all 
but P is right, the spelling apart, and 
this P indicates in its serwo sed. ‘The sense 
is clear: ‘Even if I had not already had 
the clearest tokens of my brother’s hatred, 
your hostile language which is only in keep- 
ing on the field of battle would by itself 
have been proof enough.’ 

In each of these cases the change attested 
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by the Excerpts was trivial but wrong: in 
another it was more important and right. 
The inscription of IL 7 is ad oppiam in M and 
in the Laurentianus, the only old manu- 
script which contains any part of the 
Siluae. But the Excerpts have ad pollam. 
The agreement of M and L shows, as Herr 
Klotz rightly contends, that ad oppiam is 
the tradition and was the reading of the 
Vetus ; and it would follow that ad pollam 
is an emendation, and probably an emen- 
dation of Poggio’s. 
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Our conclusion then is this. In emending 
the numerous corruptions of the Siluae we 
must start from the Matritensis but employ 
the testimony of the Excerpts wherever there 
is no reason for disbelieving that it rests upon 
the primal text of the Vetus. Wherever 
there is serious discrepancy between the two 
authorities, our choice must, as in all such 
matters, be determined by intrinsic con- 
siderations. 

J. P. Postaate. 


NOTES. 


A CorrEecTion.—I may perhaps save some fellow- 
student from wasting time in a fruitless search if I 
call attention to a failure on the part of some high 
authorities to verify their references, which has lately 
caused me considerable trouble. 

Zeller, Steinhart (Platons Leben, p. 328) and the 
writer of the article on Plato in Smith’s Dictionary 
of Biography and Mythology all, in relating the story 
toll by Diogenes Laertius on the authority of Herm- 
ippus that Plato died at a marriage feast, add to 
their reference to Diogenes another to Augustine de 
Civitate Dei, viii. 2. 

Any mention of the tale will however be sought 
in vain at this place, and a hunt through the 
numerous allusions to Plato in Augustine will be 
found equally useless. 

The source of the wrong reference is a note of the 
sixteenth-century translator of Diogenes, Thomas 
Aldobrandinus, on the passage (iii. 2) in which the 
account of Plato’s death is given. After mention- 
ing that while Cicero says he died writing, Diogenes 
Laertins says he died dining, Aldobrandinus passes 
on to consider the various statements of our authori- 
ties concerning the philosopher’s age at the time of 
his death. As to this he states that ‘S. Aug. lib. 8 
de civitate Dei cap. 11’ (not 2: the numbers are 
Arabic, not Roman) says ‘idem quod Laertius’ ; that 
is, not that he died dining, but that he died aged 81; 
whereas St. Jerome, following Cicero, had made him 
only 80. It is to be observed that the agreement of 
Augustine with Diogenes in this point depends upon 
Aldobrandinus’ own translation of Diogenes’ Biods as 
cum uixisset ; whereas, rightly translated, Diogenes 
is found rather to confirm Cicero and Jerome. Ac- 
cording to Seneca, Ep. 53, however, Plato died on 
his eighty-first birthday. 

The note of Aldobrandinus will be found on p. 36 
of the commentary added to his translation of Dio- 
genes published at Rome in 1594. 

CLEMENT C. J. WEBB. 

Magdalen College, Caford. 


* * 
. 


Sr, LUKE ILLUSTRATED BY AESCHYLUS.—I do not 
know whether the following coincidence has been 
pointed out before, but a single line of Aeschylus 
seems to me to offer a striking parallel to the words 
of our Lord as recorded by St. Luke (xiv. 26) 
‘If any man cometh unto me, and hatcth not his 
own father, and mother, and wife, and children, 


and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
he cannot be my disciple’—words ,which, taken 
literally as they stand, must have caused great 
searchings of heart to countless numbers of readers. 

In ascene in Aeschylus towards the close of the 
Choephori where Orestes is depicted as halting be- 
tween two opinions as to the duty of avenging his 
father’s murder, he is obviously touched by his 
mother’s natural allusion to his infant tendance at 
her hands, and is only confirmed in his determination 
by the grimly laconic reply of the friend to whom 
he has appealed :— 

dmavras €xO pods tay Oeay Hyov mAbov 
(Cho. 902) 
i.c. deem all creation [a@mavras very emphatic] your 
éxOpoi (fit. and proper objects of your €x@os) rather 
than the gods (whose @x@os you must necessarily 
incur by disobedience).’ 

In both the heathen and inspired phraseology the 
meaning is practically the same—that the natural 
affections are the strongest and highest and purest 
influences known to humanity [note the insistence 
with which such relations are categorically harped 
upon in the passage from St. Luke], but that even 
these must be ignored and allowed to count as 
nothing in the balance if, or when, they clash with 
the express will and purpose of God. 

W. F. R. SuiLvero. 

Oxrorp, May 16, 1903. 


* * 
* 


Query. VERSIONS INTO GREEK AND LATIN 
Prosk.—The undersigned will be much obliged if 
any of the readers of the C.#. can give him informa- 
tion as to the following :— 

1. F. A. Paley’s Translation into Greek Iambics 
of ‘A change came o’er the spirit of my dream.’ 
Holden, Fol. 8. iii. p. 408. 2. F. A. Paley’s Trans- 
lation into Greek Prose of an English Passage 
commencing ‘Sacrifices formed a part of every 
ancient system of religion. . .’ 8. The English 
Passage, or a reference thereto, of the Greek l’rose 
Version by F. A. Paley, beginning: 6 peév Hares 
mavu geuvas nal peyadomperas. 4. The English 
Passage, or a reference thereto, of the Latin Prose 
Version by I’. A. Paley, beginning ‘ Humanam 
naturam si quis recte aestimare velit .. .’ The 
English commences ‘To form a right judgment. . .’ 
which is the only clue. 

F, T. RicKarps. 

Victoria Terminus, Bombay 
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REVIEWS. 


HARRISON ON THEOGNIS. 


Studies in Theognis, together with a Text 
of the Poems. By EK. Harrison, B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge: . University Press, 1902. 
Pp. xii, 336. 10s, 6d, net. 


Wirn all divergencies of detail criti- 
cism of Theognis during the nineteenth 
century has been well-nigh unanimous on 
two points: many of the poems found in 
the MSS. are not the work of the 
Megarian poet; and their arrangement is 
due to some person (or persons) other than 
the original author. Since the date of 
Welcker’s edition (1826) no scholar has 
ventured to defend the proposition that 
our text is free from interpolations of 
considerable extent, derived, on the one 
hand, from the elegists before Theognis 
and, on the other, from accretions sub- 
sequent to his time. Over three hundred 
verses have in fact been referred to 
definite authors on grounds that are often 
convincing, but more frequently entirely 
fanciful. Bergk held that our text was 
compiled not long after Isocrates ; 
Nietzsche dated the collection after Cyril 
and before Stobaeus ; Cauer finds evidence 
of the insertion of foreign matter as early 
as Clement; while Welcker himself was of 
the opinion that the compiler lived at 
Constantinople and gathered the fragments 
from later authors after the complete 
Theognis had disappeared. Several 
scholars, such as Rintelin, H. Schneidewin, 
Crueger, and Cauer, maintain that our text 
is based on two collections at least, the 
latter beginning, according to Schneidewin, 
between v. 854 and v. 1038. Van der 
Mey thought to discover traces of three 
collections, the first ending about v. 756, the 
second beginning about v. 769. The study 
of metre has sought to disclose traces of 
workmanship later than Theognis (Lucas) ; 
the study of language has led to results 
not dissimilar (Renner, Weigel). <A 
quarter of a century ago numerous scholars 
endeavoured to discover the clue to the 
present arrangement of the poems. 
Didacticism, it is true, lends itself ill to 
constructive continuity, and like the 
sentences in Emerson’s Fssays, the 
elegies of Theognis seem to be as coherent 


in almost any order as in their present 
position. Welcker first suggested the 
theory of  ‘catchwords.’ In 1867 
Nietzsche dealt with this method of 
explanation and with the repetitions. In 
1869 Fritzsche toyed with the problem of 
catchwords, which he accepted as correct in 
the main; in 1877 K. Miiller came to the 
conclusion that similarity of mere words in 
adjoining poems constituted the principle of 
arrangement, The high water-mark of this 
theory was reached in the edition of 
Sitzler (1880), who printed the catchwords 
in special type. This editor is probably 
the last to maintain the untenable pro. 
position that the text of Theognis was 
expanded because of its use as a schoolbook, 
Ten years ago Reitzenstein treated the 
contradictory theories of his predecessors 
with the silence of contempt: to him our 
collection represents an expansion made at 
a very early date through the influence of 
the symposium. 

Such in brief was the state of the 
Theognidean question when Mr. Harrison 
attacked the problem. He is, if I am 
not mistaken, the only British scholar 
since Gaisford and Frere who _ has 
been attracted to the study of the 
Megarian elegist. His book is the most 
exhaustive discussion of the entire subject. 

A new theory about Theognis may well 
be a paradox—and we have a paradox in 
Mr. Harrison’s volume. The pendulum 
has now swung back a century or more 
and we return to that happy age of faith 
which was untroubled by the existence of 
the ‘compiler.’ To Mr. Harrison the 
critical work of the period since Welcker is 
largely vitiated by reason of his belief that 
Theognis wrote all or nearly all the poems 
current under his name and in the main 
in the order assigned to them in the MSS. 
With the exception of 903—30 and 
1221—30 every word is to be attributed 
to Theognis, Even the numerous repeti- 
tions which occur in the MSS. from about 
1070 to 1185 are genuine; as are even 
the verses forming the ‘Delic epigram’ 
(255—6) which was inscribed in the 
temple of Leto at Delos according to 
Aristotle. Mr. MHarrison’s results are 
attained by a detailed examination of the 
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various groups of elegies and by a search- 
ing investigation of their interconnection 
in thought. 

The text is conservative. Added as an 
afterthought, it is rather a convenience 
to the reader than a contribution of 
critical value. A brief apparatus sets 
forth the readings of A and O unless 
either MS. is palpably corrupt ; variations 
are rarely recorded, and in general no 
undue importance is attached to the 
inferior MSS. ‘The critical notes do not 
aim at completeness. Of new readings I 
note the following: 288 as 5€ te cao’ aie, 
400 ’EvrpaedX’ (nom. prop.), 733 dnp, 961 
tre, 1380 épidwv (Dr. Jackson). 

Chapter i (Theognis in Literature) tra- 
verses much-debated ground and argues 
that no Greek writer (not excepting 
Stobaeus) who mentions Theognis knew 
him in any form different from ours. 
This conclusion rests in part on the assump- 
tion that, setting aside the second book 
(which Mr. Harrison admits was extant in 
the fourth century B.c., though unknown 
to Isocrates, but neglected till the date of 
A), such passages as 87 ff., 371-2, 597 
do not inculpate. the poet of immoral 
relations with Cyrnus. Even the. passage 
719—28 is held to have escaped attack 
by Athenaeus because that writer (though 
usually keen enough in discovering the 
weaknesses of famous personages) did not 
take into account Solon fr. 24 which 
Theognis, it is claimed, made his own by 
turning it to base uses; though elsewhere, 
as Mr. Harrison shows, Theognis’ 
rehabilitation of the older poet must have 
lost its point if his readers did rot have 
the original in mind—here an original 
well known to all. The scrutiny of the 
passage in Stobaeus For. Ixxxviii. 14 yields 
a different result from that obtained by 
Immisch, who regards the extract as the 
work of Xenophon; and furnishes an 
illuminating note by Sir Richard Jebb, 
who takes the words 7 otv dpyy pot Tis 
Tomoews KTA. to mean “ Now the starting 
point of the poet’s conception ” ete. 

Explicit literary criticism of a single 
idea or closely connected group of ideas 
assumes, in early Greek, the form of 
the citation of a phrase or of a line. 
Thus, Solon amends Mimnermus’ €£yxovta- 
€ry (vi) in 

Kat perarroinoor, A vyvacradn, doe 8 cede’ 

dySwKovTaern potpa Kixot Gavdrov (Xx). 


Simonides (v. 9) voices his objection 
to the maxim of Pittacus: yaderov 
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écOAov eupevar; or, in Ilxxxv, cites Z 146 
with approbation (the earliest quotation 
from Homer): é d& 1d Kaddworov Xios 
éamev dvyp. In Chapter ii (Methods of 
Modern Criticism) Mr. Harrison proposes 
an indefensible extension of this principle. 
According to his view the passages found 
in the MSS. of Theognis and reappearing 
in Tyrtaeus, Mimnermus, Solon, and other 
poets, were inserted by Theognis for the 
purpose of amendment more or less 
pronounced but without mention of 
their source—and that by a _ poet 
who makes so much of the purloining of 
his own wares by the literary thieves of 
his day. In v. 771 Mr. Harrison thinks 
to discover an avowal of the threefold 
art of the poet, and in dda ra pev 
pooOa, ta d€ Sexvivat, adrAdAa de zoretv, 
the word pocOa is interpreted to mean 
appropriation of earlier writings or of 
thoughts that the poet could not honestly 
call his own; dexvivac denotes illustration 
of his exemplar’s ideas, while zovety points 
to wholly original work. That is, apart 
from those poems which are all his own, 
Theognis published in his work brief 
poems of his predecessors for the purpose 
of transforming, to a greater or less 
extent, the sentiments expressed in them. 
Sometimes he desired to make only slight 
verbal changes (often of the most trivial 
character) to give an air of novelty 
(315—18) ; sometimes he incorporated in 
his book the passages that he borrowed 
(1020—22) ; at other times he gave a new 
application by the setting in which he 
put the passages in question (935—38, 
1253—54); and finally it was often his 
plan to remodel the essence of the 
thought by making vital substitutions, 
which are, it is held, justified by the 
addition of lines of his own (227—382, 
585—90, 719—24, 1003—06). 

For this novel explanation I find warrant 
neither in the passages under consideration 
nor in the history of Greek literature 
at large. Thus, in 1004, the poiat of 
the ‘contemptuous’ godg@ for ‘Tyrtaeus’ 
veo is far from convincing. 933—3 
destroys the force of Tyrt. xii. 35 ff., 
and leaves pw in 935 without definite 
reference. We may, indeed, compre- 
hend the principle of essential sub- 
stitutions; but to make conscious art of 
the numerous variations—of every degree 
of value—between ‘Theognis and his 
exemplars is to attribute to them an 
importance not accredited to variations 
of a not unlike character in the MSS. of 
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other authors citing Tyrtaeus, Solon, and 
the other elegiac poets, and in fact in 
general in Greek authors. The variations 
in question owe their origin to a deflec- 
tion from the originals that is elsewhere 
noticeable in gnomic poetry; to a desire 
to widen the range of application or to 
adapt a wise saw to a modern instance ; 
while many ‘of the variations illustrate 
the tendency of oral tradition to substitute 
a metrically equivalent form for another 
(otAcpevov in 1021 for dpyadéov in 
Mimnermus v. 5). 

In the main previous critics have sought 
to discover, not to resolve, discrepancies in 
the repetitions that constitute such a 
marked feature of Theognis. For the 
solution of the question of these repetitions, 
so vital to the understanding of the text, the 
p'eliminary point at issue is: which passage is 
imitated? H. Schneidewin thinks that the 
greater part of the verses in his ‘second 
collection’ (beginning between 854 and 
1038) has preserved the older tradition ; 
while Schaefer holds that there is scarcely 
a passage in either book a’ or book f in 
which the version nearer the end is not the 
later version and the work of the expander 
or compiler. Jordan despairs of certainty : 
‘he who thinks he can discover how the 
repetitions originated puts on the wings of 
the son of Daedalus.’ Mr. Harrison at- 
tempts the solution of this problem in 
Chapter iii. (Welcker’s Theory of the 
Genesis of the Text) and reaches the con- 
clusion thatthe repetitions proceed from none 
other than Theognis himself. Nor is this 
result impeached, it is claimed, by the fact 
that the repeated verses are rarely quoted 
by other writers. Our best MSS. present 
no substantial disagreement as regards 
these repetitions, and Mr. Harrison has 
done well to include in his text even these 
that are generally omitted by the editors 
though appearing in A. But the explan- 
ation that he puts forward to account for 
their appearance is open to the gravest 
doubt, In many cases, he argues, we have 
to deal, not with ‘repetitions,’ but with 
intentional variations for which a sufficient 
motive is usually apparent ; in other cases, 
where there is no change, or where the 
change is immaterial to the sense, ‘the 
context of the second version has generally 
provided an excuse, or rather a reason, for 
the repetition,’ e.g. 1082 c-f=87-90, 332 
ab = 209-10. 

But is it likely that the hearers or 
readers of the poet were able to recall 
accurately the poem that is repeated or 
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imitated and to notice the most subtle 
differentiations in thought that mark these 
repetitions? We may, indeed, accept it as 
true that the ‘scanty plot of ground’ of the 
epigram (as of the sonnet) enforces a special 
emphasis on each delicate shading of the 
thought. But was Theognis such a com- 
pelling personality as to have in mind 
auditors on the watch for each fluctuation 
in the expression of his ethical or political 
sentiments, not to speak of paltry shifts of 
usage? The paratragedic attitude of 
Aristophanes is not the same; and 
Theognis is scarcely another Hiero: ef 71 Kai 
pratpov mapabioce péya tor eperar rip 
oeGev. And what shall we say of a poet 
who expects his hearers’ patriotism to be 
warmed by recollection of verses that were 
born of a situation other than the present ? 
Mr. Harrison explains 1081-82 b=39-42 
as meaning ‘as I once warned this city of 
the danger of a tyrant, so now, under more 
or less similar circumstances, I warn it of 
the danger of a violent party-leader’—a 
mental status that suggests Mr. Slum (‘the 
name at this moment is Warren, but the 
idea is a convertible one, and a positive 
inspiration for Jarley’). Sometimes, we 
are told, a mere verbal echo is the justifi 
cation of the repetition (1161-62 = 409-10), 
or a o€¢ is inserted (1184 a= 367) to connect 
the repeated passage with the lines before 
it. Isis not surprising that there should 
be many passages that fail to show any 
satisfactory reason for the repetition. On 
Mr. Harrison’s own showing 1164 
e-h=415-18 is not adequately accounted 
for. The explanation of 1162 a-f= 441-46 
is lame. Nor do we agree when we are told 
that Theognis excised the characteristic 
features of his earlier verses to make them 
fit a new situation (1071-74 = 213-14, 
217-18). We may well put the question : 
is this playing with minute variations of 
words, this backing and filling, this colcur- 
less imitation of himself, this meticulous 
scrupulousness in self-correction native to 
Greek art in the fifth century or indeed to 
any period of Greek literature? We come 
nearer to the truth by a realization of the 
fact that in the fifth century a process of 
imitation existed at large. Theognis was 
himself imitated. The tendency of the 
elegy, like that of the epigram, was centri- 
petal. Theognis does not epitomize the 
process that was current at and after his 
time. To my thinking the value of Mr. 
Harrison’s discussion of his subject is 
vitiated because he does not look farther 
into Greek literature than Theognis. (The 
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habit of microscopic investigation may blind 
us, say not a few scientists, to the larger 
truths of nature.) Now it is certain that 
in the fifth century imitation was constant 
in the field of the epigram, a form of litera- 
ture most akin to the elegy. The very 
stones bear witness to the pre-eminence of 
Simonides. It is the vogue of Theognis that 
has caused the repetitions through the 
medium of the symposium; as it is the 
horror vacut that is responsible for the 
insertion of the floating elegies whose 
authors had been forgotten. The process we 
observe in Theognis is akin to that which has 
assembled under the name of Simonides and 
later under that of Menander and of Publilius 
Syrus much that was anonymous, the same 
that was in great measure at work when 
Meleager collected his Garland. In the case 
of Theognis many of the anonymous poems 
in question were lodged in congenial 
surroundings ; and, as regards the repetitions 
in particular, it is a fact, not recognized in 
its ulterior significance by Mr. Harrison, 
that they are almost entirely restricted to 
a definite part of the first book. 

Chapter iv (The Theory of Catchwords) 
is over-long.. Mr Harrison admits that 
some of the links connecting the poems may 
be purely superficial, that is mere verbal 
echoes, but he has laid the ghost of Miiller’s 
theory. Where there is continuity, it 
depends, not on external similarity of mere 
words common to adjacent groups, but to 
actual connection of sense. Even the 
arrangement by initial letters (which ap- 
pears also in the Anthology) is subordinate 
to connection of ideas. Mr. Harrison asks 
us to see in the present arrangement a 
proof that Theognis himself was consciously 
or unconsciously (the italics are our own) 
guided by these principles. The proposi- 
tion may be inverted: since the ‘ Attic 
skolia’ show traces of conscious or uncon- 
scious arrangement, they are therefore the 
work of one poet. The mere fact of attribu- 
tion to Theognis is no proof of Theognidean 
authorship. Mr, Harrison does not do full 
justice to the symposiac character of the 
poems, which has a deeper significance than 
to explain a few cases of non-connective d¢ or 
yép. Itis not merely that the poet foresaw 
the use of his poems as skolia : the bulk of his 
elegies was actually ‘ published’ at symposia, 
and their sympotic use is their determining 
feature whatever the contents. Evidence 
of this assertion is seen, for example, in the 
constantly recurring pairs and in the simi- 
larity of introductory words such as otdeés, 
pyrote, todo, xpy. The same motive in 
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adjoining groups, e.g. 581-82 and 579-80, 
is due, not to a limitation in the vocabulary 
of the language or even to the poet’s ‘in- 
sistence on a small number of subjects,’ but 
to the pressure of sympotic custom and 
tradition. The only other class of literature 
showing these librations is the skolia. On 
any other hypothesis the Theognis of our 
MSS. is inexplicable. That one and the 
same poet should be so enamoured of him- 
self as to create all the self-echoes is a 
psychological abnormality. ‘'Theognis’ is a 
collection of longer or shorter poems in 
tended for presentation at symposia, not 
fragments (as our author shows in chapter 
v), gradual accretions to the book of the 
Megarian poet that were made during the 
fifth century, and reflects certain aspects of 
political, social, and ethical thought of that 
period, just as the collection of pjoas re- 
presented certain literary atlinities of the 
next century. 

Chapter vi deals with the poet’s preface. 
Of the odpyyis Mr. Harrison puts forward 
a novel and inadequate explanation. Surely 
his precision of statement and the insistence 
of the poet require that we regard the seal 
as something more than ‘merely the word 
@eoyvidos’ or even (in the modified state- 
ment) ‘ not any word in particular, but the 
whole tenour of the poem.’ Verses 19-26 
are regarded as the preface to the fist book, 
in which Theognis is assumed to include his 
truly gnomic ideas; and to this end, it is 
argued, diiew and didos must be interpreted 
as void of immoral connotation. In 368 
ovte yup 0 epdwy dvddvw otte xaxos Mr. 
Harrison actually sees a reference to moral 
and immoral verse (not the natural senti 
ment of Solon’s zaow dédciv xaderov), and a 
direct allusion, in the last word, to the 
Moica zavdixy), Which is therefore held to be 
as genuine as the first book. Nor does this 
fanciful explanation stop here: cogos at the 
end of the book of amatory verses is 
regarded as an echo of oodifopevw in 19 
(‘when I play the sage’), as tapdys in 1242 
is held to link f’ with a’ (504, 1186). 
The arguments in favour of the genuine- 
ness of f’ are insufficient even with the help 
of Croiset, whom Mr. Harrison calls to his 
support. The absence of reference to these 
erotic elegies (except in Lysis 212 E, Anth. 
Pal. 10, 40), if their author was so cele- 
brated a poet as Theognis, is not accounted 
for; nor is the increase in the number 
of Atticisms in f’ satisfactorily explained. 
It is, again, hard to follow Mr. Harrison in his 
attempt to show the reason for the separation 
of the erotic from the didactic poems when 
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he assures us that the character of #’ was 
not repugnant to the spirit of the times. 
What evidence has he to prove that the less 
guarded utterances of Greek poets were 
relegated to a place apart? Then, too, I 
find myself in some straits to understand 
the godos echo in conjunction with the 
hypothesis that Theognis may have pub- 
lished the didactic collection before the 
second book and that the latter existed for 
some time apart from the first. In chapter 
vii the second book is discussed at length ; 
but I do not believe many will be convinced 
that the Motoa zaidixy could well have been 
accepted as the work of Theognis in the 
fourth century and yet be unknown to 
Isocrates. Chapter viii (The Life and 
Times of Theognis) is a discriminating 
discussion of the date and birthplace of 
the poet with special regard to Unger’s and 
Beloch’s theories about Megara. Mr. 
Harrison argues convincingly for the period 
of the Persian invasion of Greece as the 
date of the poet and for the Nisaean Megara 
as his home. 

In short, while I remain unconvinced that 
Mr. Harrison has proved his main contention 
that Theognis is the author of nearly every 
word that has come down to us under his 
name and that the poems preserve the 
order established by the poet, it is a 
pleasure to record my belief that the book 
is of substantial value. Careful scrutiny 
has put many passages in a clearer light ; 
the connection of adjacent groups has often 
been established by the searching process of 
examination that constitutes the essential 
characteristic of the author’s workmanship. 
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There are, too, many interesting and novel 
suggestions. Thus, on p. 265 attention is 
directed to such proper names as ’Axddyuos, 
KAedpioros and “Apyvpts, which point to the 
poet’s sojourn in Boeotia; the diflicult 
verses 261-66 are interpreted on the 
assumption that a Greek drank confusion 
to his enemies in cold water (though we 
involuntarily think of Pindar); in 884 
eladporepos is referred to Ouyé in 877 for 
its antecedent, and the two poems are 
brought into direct connection (despite 
the distance of éAadporepos from Oupé) ; 
in 944 the words Geoiow érevyopevos 
are referred, with Dr. Jackson, to a 
chorus; émx@s in Suidas’ Life is trans- 
lated ‘in the epic dialect.’ The emenda- 
tion of the passage éAeyetav eis Tobs owHevtas 
Tov Svpakovsiwy év TH ToAopKia by the 
insertion of ize or do before trav does not 
make it clearer how the statement can 
refer to the destruction of Sicilian Megara 
by Gelo in 483.—The book is well and 
accurately printed. Misprints are very 
rare; and there are excellent indices. 
Hereert WEIR SuyTu. 


P.S.—Since writing the above, I have 
received, through the courtesy of its author, 
Mr. Hudson Williams’ pamphlet entitled 
‘A Discussion of some questions raised in 
Mr. E. Harrison’s Studies in Theognis’ 
(Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1903, pp. 22). This review treats at much 
greater length many of the objections 
urged by me against Mr. Harrison’s theories 
and in the main in agreement with my own 
view. 


DUFF’S LUCRETIUS 111. 


Z'. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura Liber 
Tertius. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
and Index by J. D. Durr, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Pp. xxiv, 111. 
2s. 

Mx. Durr has followed up his useful little 

book on Lucretius V. with an edition of the 

third book which will be very heartily 
welcomed. It professes to be no more than 

x school edition, but at the same time con- 

tains a good deal of material which is at 

any rate new to English readers and full of 
suggestive hints. His work has in this way 

a considerable interest for the more advanced 

scholar, but it has its disadvantages: on the 





one hand the student of Lucretius would 
have liked a fuller discussion of points on 
which Mr. Duff puts forward a new view, 
on the other such discussion as there is 
tends a little to overweight the book for the 
purposes of the schoolboy and to make the 
notes on certain passages disproportionately 
long : this is especially obvious with regard 
to the question of the presence of the quuarta 
natura in the anima on p. xiv. of the intro- 
duction and the notes on lines 284, 428, 544, 
819, and 843-861. It would perhaps have 
been a better plan if Mr. Duff could have 
assumed in such passages, as he has done else- 
where, the results of arguments which could 














have been put forward more fully in one of 
the Classical journals. 

It is pleasing to find clear and constant 
recognition of the admirable work done on 
Lucretius by Giussani and Heinze, especially 
in the direction of the retention of the MS. 
text: it is no disparagement of the great 
woik of Munro to allow more recent criti- 
cism to act as a check on his occasional 
exuberance of emendation. The influence 
of Giussani in particular is noticeable in 
the very careful attention to the general 
drift and meaning of the poem, which is 
one of the most excellent features of 
Mr. Duff’s work. The general introduction, 
the analysis and the small introductory 
paragraphs to each section are admirably 
lucid and will be of the greatest assistance 
to the student in obtaining a grasp of the 
subject-matter and inestimating the strength 
and weakness of Lucretius’ argument. Illus- 
trations and ‘modern instances’ are quoted 
very happily and not too often: those cor 
tained in the notes on 113, 528, 883, 936, 
and 994 are particularly illuminating, though 
the comparison of the passage from M. 
Arnold in 857 is perhaps a little far-fetched. 
Another excellent feature is the manner in 
which interpretation is constantly based 
upon Epicurus—the essential condition for 
a correct appreciation of Lucretius: in this 
context one may notice especially the 
important place assigned in the introduction 
to the Epicurean Canonice and the frequent 
reference to it in the notes: so much that 
seems strange in Lucretius is really due to 
his master’s logical principles that attention 
cannot too often be drawn to them: (if Mr. 
Duff ever revises his edition of Book V. one 
may hope that a rather larger place will be 
given to them there, where—at any rate in 
the astronomical section—they are of course 
of supreme importance). For the assistance 
of the schoolboy more perhaps might have 
been done from the point of view of linguistic 
criticism: eg., a note on the dragé Aeyopevov 
innubilus 1, 21 and its origin, or on the 
grammatical construction of quod genus 
1, 221, or on the scansion of such words as 
dissoluo, tenvis, and certainly conwbia, 1. 776. 
A few of the notes strike one as slightly 
obscure or misleading : e.g. 1. 25, to say that 
‘lempla is used freely in old Latin in the sense 
of /oca’ is hardly a suflicient account of its 
meaning : the use of the word ‘ molecules’ in 
the introductory note to 177—230 is, with- 
out further explanation, likely to be mis- 
understood and conveys a rather false idea 
of Epicurus’ theory: on 544 it seems a little 
hazardous for Mr. Duff to support his very 
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probable conjecture per artus by saying that 
per auras ‘would sound more natural to an 
inattentive copyist,’ seeing that the copyist 
had already in the course of this book 
written per artus at the end of a line eight 
times (if I have counted rightly), in five of 
which it is preceded by a feminine participle 
or adjective; in 672 the interpretation Mr. 
Duff adopts of supra anteactam aetatem is 
surely sufliciently doubtful to have war 
ranted at least a hint of another way of 
taking it: in 819, even assuming Giussani’s 
interpretation to be right, the connexion 
between Mr. Duff's note and the text which 
it explains is certainly not immediately 
obvious and ought to be made clearer: the 
origin of the Scipio’s thunderbolt (1034) 
may surely be more easily traced in a real 
or fancied connexion with oxn7rds ; and the 
note on Democritus in 1039 would be of 
more service to the schoolboy reader if ‘ his 
relation to the system of Epicurus’ were 
explained. But these are small blemishes 
and in contrast to them one might call 
attention to many extremely valuable notes, 
such as the really illuminating remark at 
the foot of p. xi. on the double sense of 
anima in the book. 

Some of Mr. Duff’s notes raise points 
which one would like to see him discuss 
more fully: e.g, is not principio in 119 
really a bit of careless writing, which would 
have disappeared in revision ? (incidentally, 
[ believe this to be the true explanation of 
the much-vexed praeterea, which palaeograph- 
ical considerations practically demand in 
If. 342) in 284 would it not be simpler to 
hold that Lucretius merely meant to arrange 
the elements in their order, nut of course of 
position, but of subtlety, 1. quarta natura 2. 
calor 3. ventus 4, aer? (cf. 246 ff.) : in refer- 
ence to the explanation which Mr. Duff 
adopts of 620, 621, one would like to ask 
(a) how sancitum est is to be ‘ understood 
out of reddita sunt’ and (b) how he gets the 
subject ‘a thing’ for esse? One may hope 
that Mr. Duff may find an opportunity to 
deal with some of these points. 

But the general character of the notes is 
admirably sane and lucid, and they contain 
almost always, except in the case of those 
longer discussions noted above, just what is 
wanted for the purpose of clear exegesis and 
no more. Finally, if one had nothing else 
for which to thank Mr. Duff, one would 
be grateful to him for introducing to 
England the obviously right interpretation 
of 362. 

Mr. Duff’s text has several interesting 
features. (Its critical apparatus is very brief 
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and professes to do nothing more than 
indicate deviations from the text of Munro: 
why then should there be notes on 420, 
444, 531, 690, and 738, in all of which 
places Munro’s reading is preserved?) Its 
general tendency is conservative and in this 
respect follows the line set by most recent 
editors of Lucretius. In tlirteen passages 
Mr. Duff restores the MS. reading, where 
Munro had deserted it: in the cases of 
eliciuntur 1. 58, eorwm 1. 412, super ire 
J. 1031, the punctuation of 1. 790, and the 
retention of Il. 806-818, we may hope that 
the authority of the MSS. has now been 
finally established, seeing that LBrieger, 
Heinze, and Giussani all concur with Mr. 
Duff in following it: there can hardly be 
much doubt either about spicarumque 198, 
mens 259, vitalibus 820, and the retention 
of 1. 685 with a comma after convenit. Mr. 
Duff's adoption of the MS. text of ll. 82-84 
without the indication of a lacuna gives us, 
of course, a grammatically satisfactory 
reading, but it is very difficult to believe 
that hune...hune of |. 83, can refer to 
anything but hunce..timorem of |. 82 
(especially without any intervening verse). 
In 173 suavis is probably quite right, and 
Mr. Duff does well to support it in his 
notes with Heinze’s quotations, and if his 
interpretation of J]. 284-5 be correct, 
the etiam of the MSS. in 288 may well be 
retained. The most original of his 
suggestions of restoration is sidet for 
Lachmann’s rident in 1. 22: it is an interest- 
ing possibility, but there is considerable 
force in Heinze’s point that in view of 
Greek parallels (which we know from IT. 326 
were in Lucretius’ mind) it is more natural 
that the verb should go with sedes than with 
aether. 

Of the passages in which Mr. Duff deserts 
Munro for other conjectures haud igitur 
633, and an nullo 868 may be said to be 
established by the same consensus of 
modern opinion, and qui fit 293, alioquist (or 
possibly the MS. alioqgui) 415, cui subeant 
736, and cervis 742 with the retention of 
743 will be almost universally accepted : 
perdit cum expellitur aevo 357 (for which, by 
the way, Mr. Duff offers no authority in 
his note) is probably the simplest remedy, 
gnatis 962 is the most attractive of many 
conjectures and subiit si e 690, though not 
palaeographically convincing, at least avoids 
the grammatical gymnastics of other con 
jectures, In 935 it is difficult to see what 
Mr, Duff gains by deviating from the order 
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of the words in Naugerius’ conjecture— 
indeed in the MSS.—and in his critical note 
he has by aslip reported the MS. reading as 
grata instead of gratis. Polle’s nedum in 
240 involves one in the improbable con- 
struction mens mente volutat (which Mr, 
Duff rather glosses over in his note, though 
he might at least have referred us to 262 
and his own note on it}. A somewhat 
similar difficulty is raised by the punctua- 
tion of 1068: to evolve an object to dueret 
is not merely grammatically harsh, but 
logically difficult. In 428 his reasoning in 
support of Lachmann’s tam for nam is 
hardly conclusive: surely Lucretius’ im- 
mediate point is not either the tenuitas or 
the mobilitas of the atoms of the soul, but 
their likeness to aqua, nebula, and fuimus : 
this he shows by their tenuitas (supported by 
a reference in parenthesis to their modilitas, 
cf. 179 ff.) and in 434 goes on (tacitly 
resuming his argument by a recapitulation 
of the three substances) to the inference— 
namely, that you would therefore expect 
them to behave in a similar manner. In 
658 Mr. Duff adopts Giussani’s attractive 
truncum, but though he shows that procero 
corpore will construe well enough without e, 
it must be remembered that OQ have caude 
not cauda. In 492 text and notes are 
inconclusive, but surely vi, not vis must be 
right: it must be the anima and not the 
vis morbi which is distracta per arlus, much 
as in Mr. Dufl’s own attractive conjecture 
dispersa per artus in |, 544, 

Though his text is mainly conservative, 
Mr. Duff has gone in largely for trans- 
position, adopting several suggestions in 
this respect from Giussani. It is true that 
in some instances he has thereby improved 
the logical sequence of the poem, but it may 
be questioned whether the policy is good, 
especially in a school edition. The result is 
certainly confusing and the unfinished state 
of the poem is so obvious that it is a 
hazardous undertaking to set out to obtain 
a completely cogent sequence of thought : 
to correct accidental errors in the MSS. by 


transposition is one thing, but it is quite. 


another to try to restore the text as 
Lucretius might have written it, if he had 
worked with the accuracy of Euclid and 
given the final touch to his work. This is 
especially the case with passages like 
526-547 and 592-606 which Mr. Dutl 
admits might almost equally well be 
inserted at other points in the text. 
Cyrit BaILey. 
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ALLAIN’S YOUNGER PLINY. 


Pline le Jeune et ses Héritiers. EE. ALLAIN. 
Paris: Albert Fontemoing, 4 rue de Goff, 
1902. 4 vols.: pp. 606; 694; ccciv—516 ; 
236. 27 fr. 


The most ardent admirer of Pliny, nay, 
Pliny himself could not complain of the am- 
plitude of the tribute paid him by M. Allain. 
The work is monumental, and consists of 
three volumes of respectively six, seven, and 
eight hundred pages. The progression is 
broken by an index volume of only two 
hundred and thirty pages, containing table 
analytique, tables générales, table des tables 
générales, addenda, errata, labeculae and so 
forth. A glance at the list of photograv- 
ures ' reveals a wide range: amongst photo- 
graphs of ‘Plinian’ scenes in Italy, and 
reproductions of the bindings, frontispieces, 
and illustrations of old Pliny editions, one 
finds a ‘View of Athens’, a ‘supposed 
Site of the Villa of Sidonius Apollinaris ’, 
or portraits of Constantine, Julian, Voiture, 
Prosper Mérimée, and others. A weakness 
reveals itself at once in the frequent 
recurrence of long lists of names — 
generally those of commentators for or 
against a given theory. ‘Thus on p. 1 of 
the third volume we suddenly plunge into a 
veritable tunnel, dark and reverberating : 
commentaires ... de Catanaeus, 
Arntzénius, Gesner, Schaeffer G. H., 
Schaeffer M. J. A., Doring, Grasset, Tanz- 
mann, Mommsen, Prichard, (and eight more 
names follow), avec les flambeaux de 
Fabricius, de ‘Teuffel, de Schanz (and five 
others)’, and we pass from p. 1 to p, 2 io 
another: ‘Pomponius Mela, Vibius Sequester, 
Ethicus, D’Anville, (and thirteen more, the 
last three being Baedeker, Richard, Ostinelli).’ 

The first and part of the second volume 
deal exhaustively with Pliny the Man: 
his private and public life, the part played 
by him as an orator and as a lover of 
literature. The bulk of the second vol. 
treats of Pliny the Writer. ‘The third 
volume contains an Intermezzo (for which 
see later) and an account of P.’s relations 
with his chief correspondents and of P.’s 
literary heirs in Latin and French 
literature, concluding with an attempt to 
assign him his place among the writers of 
his century. 

M. Allain is a member of the Historical 


‘les 


' Of these there are over 100, Lut none are well 
executed, 





Society of Como, but modestly elects to be 
judged from the literary standpoint, not 
that of erudition. There are certainly 
traces of the amateur, Quotations are 
given from Spurinna’s works without, 
apparently, a suspicion as to their authen- 
ticity, and Martial’s ualebis uxor: non d-bet 
domini perire munus (2. 92) becomes” 
‘ Atlention, Madame: il faut matitenant que 
le cadeau du Maitre devienne une réulité’! 
More might be said in this connexion, but 
the author’s plea disarms one, aud it would 
be unfair to lay stress on the point. The book 
is very readable and interesting, and there 
is a good deal of originality in the treatment 
of its subject matter. The collection of 
‘sententiae’ from Pliny, and the com- 
parison of the ‘Three Senators’ (Cicero, 
Pliny, and Mcérimée) in the second volume, 
the skilful concentration of the account of 
Regulus and a number of P.’s_ corre- 
spondents around the name of Voconius 
Romanus, and the whole section on P.’s 
literary heirs in the third, deserve especial 
praise. The Letters and Panegyric are 
abundantly represented by extracts, etc., 
in a translation which is always spirited 


though at times rather free. There is a 
certain tendency to digress which often 


spoils the work, but in general one cannot 
but be impressed by the enthusiasm of 
the author for his subject,* his know- 
ledge of the life and writers of the first 
century A.D., his readiness to note the 
resemblances between them and those of 
modern times. Characteristic is the illus- 
tration, in the Addenda, of Pliny’s famous 
letters on the eruption of Vesuvius by 
extracts from de Zemps dealing with the 
Martinique disaster. 

Madame Allain is as devout a Plinian 
as her husband. ‘The Intermezzo above 
referred to contains a series of letters 
written by her to her daughter and describ- 
ing the incidents of two pilgrimages to 
‘Plinian’ spots in Italy. At times her 
zeal is put to severe trials, generally by 
les Cookistes, but sometimes by—M. Allain, 
or even Pliny himself. At Padua, where 


2 Whether M. Allain is responsible for the render- 
ing I cannot say. 

3M. Allain has even found in a cameos hitherto, 
for the best of reasons, described as ‘ incertae cuius- 
dam,’ the portrait of a woman ‘ susceptible de répondre 
«& nos impressions personelles’ of the faultless Calpur- 
nia: he prints it on the opposite page and adds 
‘Oui, c’est bien 14 Calpurnia Plinii.’ 
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marching orders are given for Altinum, 
she cannot repress a sigh: ‘Comment 
Altinum? Et Venise?’ But Venice, alas ! 
is not Plinian. At Como M. Allain buried 
himself in the library for seven hours and 
a half: ‘ila oublié moi qui l’attendais, sa 


BRAKMAN’S 


Frontontiana. Seripsit C. BRAKMAN. 
Traiectiad Rhenum. 1902. Pp. 43+ 42, 


Tuts work, in two parts, contains the 
results of two distinct examinations of the 
palimpsest leaves (in the Vatican and 
Ambrosian libraries), containing the 
epistolary correspondence between the 
rhetorician Fronto and his friends, notably 
the Emperor M. Aurelius, his pupil as boy 
and youth, and other members of the 
imperial family. Its value consists in the 
carefulness with which the letters of the 
palimpsest have been scrutinized and re- 
examined; for in a MS so very hard to 
read as this Fronto palimpsest clear sight 
is two-thirds of the battle, and M. 
Brakman has obviously been able to make 
out much that had escaped the eyes of 
former editors, including even Naber (1867) 
and Studemund,—whose’ readings are 
published in an Epistula Critica, appended 
to Rudolf Klussmann’s Lmendationes 
Frontonianae (1874). The extra words 
thus regained amount to a considerable 
total, in so much that a new edition will 
soon be necessary. It seems wonderful 
after the appearance in 1867 of so admir- 
able an edition as Naber’s that no one 
should have attempted a commentary on 
these letters; historically they have no 
slight value, and from the literary stand- 
point, the light they throw upon the 
attitude of the Antoninian epoch to the 
writers of the century which preceded 
it, especially the two chief representatives 
of Nero’s principate, Lucan and Seneca, 
is of the highest importance. Nothing 
has ever been written upon the Pharsalia 
more scathing than the analysis in which 
its opening verses are dissected by Fronto 
p- 157 N., or more severe than the con- 
tempt which he has heaped on Seneca 
pp. 155, 156 N. From another and very 
dissimilar point of view, indeed, the point 
which most of all arrests the attention 
almost from the beginning to the end of 
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fille & qui il devait écrire, et son déjeuner, 
Il m’avoue ingénument qu'il y serait 
encore,’ if the librarians had not mentioned 
closing time. 

Watter CU. Summers, 


FRONTONIANA. 


the collection—these letters are quite 
unique ; I mean in the perpetual reference 
to an almost endless series of bodily com- 
plaints with which Fronto and his family 
on the one side, M. Aurelius (the 
Emperor) and his relations on the other, 
are from month to month assailed, each 
of which is successively recorded, and 
usually brings with the next post an 
expression of sympathy on the part of the 
writer. From another side, the archaizing 
tendencies in language which mark the 
epoch of the Antonines, find their clearest 
expression in this correspondence, which, 
with the Noctes Aiticae of A. Gellius, 
gives the best idea of these tendencies, 
in the loss of so much contemporary 
literature. 

M. Brakman has spared no pains in the 
task he has set himself, the recovery of 
words or clauses which Mai and the other 
editors of Fronto had failed to decypher. 
‘There is a good number of such cases in all ; 
and the gain of words so recovered and clauses 
so supplemented, is not inconsiderable. 
Many of the restitutions, where some of 
the letters of a word or words have been 
made out, but not all, are judicious, and 
commend themselves to such as are 
familiar with the peculiarities of Fronto’s 
diction. On the other hand, where he 
merely deals with the text as printed by 
Naber, and has not been able to add any- 
thing from his own re-examination of the 
palimpsest, M. Brakman’s criticism is 
often at fault. But, if I am not mis- 
taken, the advantage which his eyes have 
given him in the much more important 
business of making out what the MS 
presents, quite outweighs the smaller and 
less conspicuous portion of his work, in 
which he stands on a level with several 
other critics. Yet even in this, the less 
successful part of the book, he deserves 
commendation for the industry with which 
he has collected illustrative parallels drawn 
from Fronto’s own works: in no sense can 
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it be said that he has attempted to restore 
the ruinous portions of the building with- 
out first studying the prevailing mannerisms 
of the architect. 
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The book ends with a_ chronological 
investigation of the times when the letters 
were written. 

Rosinson ELLIs, 





RIEMANN AND GOELZER’S COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF GREEK AND 
LATIN. 


Grammaire Comparée du Grec et du Latin. 
Premiére Partie: Phon¢tique et Etude 
des Formes Grecjues et Latines. Par 
O. Rremann et H. Goeuzer. Paris, 
Librairie Armand Colin, 1901. Pp. 
540. 20 fr. 


Tue well-known Comparative Syntax of 
MM. Riemann and Goelzer was followed 
in four years by a corresponding treatise 
on the phonology and morphology of the 
classical languages, which completes their 
great work. The literature of those four 
years naturally increased the proportion of 
new matter which M. Goelzer had to add to 
his lamented colleague’s work, but other- 
wise the genesis of the later book does 
not differ from that of its predecessor, The 
main difference is that the authors, being 
essentially specialists in syntax, have been 
almost entirely compilers in the volume 
before us. But the compilation is 
eminently lucid and judicious. Brugmann is 
followed faithfully throughout, with abun- 
dant references to other authorities, and 
the arrangement is as admirably clear as the 
printing is a pleasure to behold. The book 
is a French counterpart to Mr. Giles’s 
Manual—a reference to which I miss—, 
but its bulk allows of a much more liberal 
citation of authorities. I proceed to indicate 
points of detail which seem to call for 
comment. 

P. 9. It is hardly ‘ more scientific’ to 
divide our family into Asiatic and European, 
if Armenian is to be counted with the 
former: Armenian does not share in the 
Aryan confusion of a, e, and o.—P. 16. The 
account of the disappearance of the Greek 
dialects needs modifying in the light of 
Kretschmer’s masterly essay (Die Lntsteh- 
ung der xowy, 1900). With Krumbacher 
(Problem d. neugr. Schriftsprache, 1903) we 
may think he goes too far in depreciating 
the part played by Attic in the growth of 
the colloquial xowy, but we ¢an hardly 
make Attic the basis any longer, except 
so far as orthography goes. Is it right 
to cite éAverov or ydpita as ‘common 


Greek’? The dual is foreign to it 
altogether, and yapw is still much more 
often found than ydprra.—P. 34. What 
authority is there for ‘ Fauaga’? Il. vii. 
426 and Od. ix. 241 may be quoted 
against it, to search no further.—P. 41. 
The confusion of long and short vowels 
is probably older than the Byzantine age.— 
P. 42. The authors’ decision that » was 
a long é (not é), differing from ¢ only in 
quantity, needs more evidence than they 
give to support it.—P. 49. Why ‘ato 
est pour dvw’!—P. 53. The relationship 
between BovAouae and volo is not a fact 
to be assumed.—P. 54. The ‘argument’ 
of M. Beaudouin (n. 5), cited for mak- 
ing ¢=dz and not 2d, was really not 
worth quoting—P. 55, To say that the 
Sabine Clausus ‘became’ Claudius in 
Latin is a loose statement.—P. 79. The 
account of the Doric zaides etc., is more 
than dubious: the preservation of a 
primitive long syllable in ‘zaédas (p. 
waidavs)’ is itself a blunder, and the 
correction of Choeroboscus therefore avails 
nothing.—P. 85. To postulate a Greek 
puypevn, mirerw, etc, is quite wrong: the 
weakest ablant in this reduplicated con- 
jugation is proethnic. The ‘ proethnique 
*dakara’ in the note looks odd nowadays : 
Corssen should have been brought up to 
date. On the next page, it is very risky 
to assume that the Italo-Kelto-Germanic 
accent on the initial syllable goes back 
‘sans doute’ to the primitive Indo-Ger- 
manic. There are too many peculiarities 
common to these three contiguous groups 
for us to argue from them to the parent 
language.—P, 88. quinqgue has 7, not %.— 
P. 155: That % became av in Greek 
was disproved by Streitberg. Cf. Brug- 
mann Grundriss 17, 394 anm. 2. The 
long sonant nasals should have had a 
few examples quoted, and some discussion : 
if there were such sounds—and I for one 
have always been somewhat sceptical— 
they appeared in Latin and Greek more 
than anywhere else.—P. 161. Idg. fhiiga 
and fheigd are queer forms,—P. 180. 
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3rugmann’s old theory for kés, ete. is 
rightly abandoned by him, for it is im- 
possible to allow that labiovelars became 
gutturals in Greek before a. The new view 
(Gr. Gr? 117), that ov «i, od Kws, are respon- 
sible, depends on a well-established fact, 
the loss of the labial affection before and 
after v. There is a slip on the next 
page, in the note on the case of {ios ete. : 
read ‘ 8 (et non 5’)’ instead of 7.1 A batch 
of misprints may be put together :—P. 189, 
n. 2, read rvevparades ; p. 200, bottom line, 
read § 747, not page; p. 297,1. 22, read 
pvporaaAa ; and note absence of vowel length 
in pat, padam (p. 261), dsan (p. 402), sati 
(p. 403), ndatham (p. 411), and probably 
others.—P. 261, *za@da is a very unlikely 
accusative: adda is probably original.— 
P. 274. *\a:favya seems to me an unsatis- 
factory forebear for A€awa.—P. 298. In the 
declensions I miss the type jilis, jilim, alis, 
alid.—P. 292. If dec=*aifeoi (sic), what 
has produced the accent? it should have 
been *aiféo., det. Rather is aifed=aevi, 
loc. of the -o-stem.—P. 303. The explan- 
ation of jpépat, equae, as old duals does not 
appeal to the authors, who think it 
‘simpler’ to have recourse to the prc- 
nominal declension. But the nom. pl. fem. 
was fas! MM. Riemann and Goelzer have 

1 A propos of this subject I am tempted to 
venture a note bearing on the treatment of labiove- 
lars in the Aeolic group, where, as is well known, 
labials appear generally even before clear vowels. 
It has seemed to me that it is on this point that we 
must fasten in applying Prof. Ridgeway’s suggestive 
theory. The Aeolians, Homer's Achaeans, show 
exactly the saine treatment of laliovelats as do the 
Umbro-Samnites in Italy aud the Gaulish and 
British branches of the Kelts: they agree in making 
qve- into pe- (Lat. que-, ‘Pelasgian’ Greek ve-), and 
q*u- into ku-. This is a striking coincidence of 
phonology, and strongly suggests Prof. Ridgeway’s 
theory as its true interpretation. I might add a 
remark on the philology of another distinguished 
archaeologist : even the linguists stumble at times 
over labiovelars, and some of Mr. A. B. Cook’s 
brilliant combinations for the Oak can only be 
justified by revolutionary legislation on those tough 
subjects. Kepxtwy and quercus is truly seductive. 
But if it is a true equation Kepxtwy is not Greek, 
unless we are to force it into the «és category. And 
if we do, we must give up the perq"us original, and 
with it the comparison of J/ercynia, the Lith. 
Perkunas, and probably our fir, to say nothing of the 
Vedie Parjanya. I would rather sacrifice the Quirites 
and Cereyon, 





detected the difficulty of the dual theory, 
that ekvat could only become equi, not 
equae, in Latin. See Giles’ p. 284. That 
*equai follows *equoi seems likely enough,and 
the apparent fact that the Latin ae goes back 
to -di, not ai, fits in well with the probability 
that Greek and Latin were independent 
new formations, at any rate in the feminine, 
The simultaneous use of the masculine 
pronoun ending -o2 is a coincidence which 
need cause no surprise.—P. 310. There is 
no provision for the inevitable disappear- 
ance of o intervocalic in the loc. pl. suffix 
-ou.—P. 317. Why is not olle simply 
*6l-86 1—P. 355. ‘ Ons’ needs an asterisk. — 
P. 416. That the rare dpryvdopa did not 
set the type for kipyynpe éxépaca, tiAvapa 
éréhaca, etc., we may readily allow. But 
Brugmann (Gr. Gr.? Ul. ¢.) only gives this as 
his own contribution to the ‘cne or two of 
these forms’ where « was proethnic. My 
own comparison of oxidvype ( ./sgaid) and 
oxedavvupt ( ,/sged), helps us more, I believe : 
see Cl. Lev. iii. 45 (cited by Brugmann).— 
P. 431. ‘torqueo (p. troqueo)’ should not 
be given without comment on the meta- 
thesis. Since torquet is an exact equation 
with zparn, one may surmise confusion 
between the two conjugations trog"efeti and 
irg*ét.—P. 432. * Rae. byzhe-,’ for éyoa, is 
(ryptic.—P. 465. The primitive forms of 
the opt. act. are inconsistently given: if 
3 sg. is *heporr, 3 pl. must be *depoyar, not 
*hepoya. In the same connexion (p. 464) 
the 3 pl. opt. of  /es should be siyént, not 
siynt ; for the athematic -ev of «Zev is quoted 
as the starting point for déporev.—P. 469. 
Dr. Postgate’s name should have been 
attached to the accepted theory of datwrum. 
The theory of Havet for the vexed Gerun- 
dive may be ‘la plus ingénieuse’ of the 
scores of guesses that have been made, but 
it does not seem a hopeful one: can we 
establish the dissimilation feromedos fer 


feromenos? (I could understand .ferotbedos 


produced, under circumstances which are 
happily temporary.) I confess myself a 
pessimist as to the Gerandive—possibly 
because I am one of the few who have not 
produced an original theory. 

James Hore Mouton, 
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BRUGMANN’S SHORT COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR (VOL. 1). 


Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der Indoger- 
manischen Sprachen, von K. BrRua@MANN 
(Erste Lieferung,  inleitung und 
Lautlehre 8vo. 280  pp.;  Triibner, 
Strasburg, 1902, 7 mk.). 


Tuk appearance of a book by Brugmann 
is an event of importance, whatever its 
subject ; still more when the book is a new 
edition, though in a compendious form, of 
his great Comparative Grammar. The nine- 
teenth century saw the ‘ stubbing’ of many 
a ‘Thurnaby Waste’; but I doubt if any- 
one of them demanded such Titanic labour, 
and certainly none of them, in the region 
of the historical sciences, can have produced 
such wonderful fruit as the first edition 1886 
of the first volume of that Grammar. It 
determined once and for all the questions 
whether or not the ‘new school’ had justi- 
fied its existence, whether the use of strict 
method had made research more powerful 
or less, whether Comparative Philology 
was or was not an exact sciencs, Solutwum 
est ambulando: Brugmann showed that the 
linguistic universe was built on rational 
principles, by rationalising it for the first 
time. What amounted to a new science 
was securely planted and it has grown 
apace ever since. 

Such an achievement cannot, from its 
nature, be repeated. The successive 
volumes of the Grundriss, and the second 
edition of the first volume, containing the 
Phonology, each represented solid additions 
to knowledge ; but they could not effect the 
revolution in linguistic thought which had 
followed the appearance of the first. Now 
we have the first part of an abridgement of 
the whole, which, save for its delightful and 
eloquent brevity, is in fact a third edition 
of the First Volume. It is useless to pre- 
tend that it is any less indispensable than 
either of the other two. Every one must 
study it who wishes to think or speak 
intelligently of the development of any 
single Indo-Kuropean language ; and there 
ean be no doubt that its more compact form 
will attract an even larger circle of 
readers. The chief gain in brevity comes 
from discarding bodily, in the Phonology, 
the sections on JIranian, Armenian, 
Albanian, Celtic, and Lithuanian: these 
languages are not, however, disregarded in 
the introductory sections to each chapter, 
that is, in the sections which give a con- 





spectus of the evidence for the existence 
and nature of the various Indo-European 
sounds, On the other hand five great 
families, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Germanic, 
and Slavonic, are treated, so far as one ean 
judge from several months use, with hardly 
less fullness than in the second edition, 
though of course the number of examples 
of particular changes is slightly reduced, 
and some thorny points are either omitted 
altogether or dismissed with a few instruc- 
tive references. To the classical student 
the book will be even more useful than the 
larger edition, and that is saying a great 
deal. It is to be hoped that it will soon 
find a worthy translator, for it introduces 
many valuable terms (e.g. ‘Grading’ and 
‘Toning’ in Ablaut) and in point of 
scientific and literary form I venture to 
think it the most perfect of its author's 
works: every point of the arrangement 
has been thought out with consummate 
wisdom. 

The treatment of Ablaut may be men- 
tioned as a typical instance of the advance 
which the book has made even upon the 
second edition of the Grundriss, In that 
edition the familiar ‘Series’ were displaced 
for a prudent, but somewhat bewildering 
strizg of single pairs of related sounds. 
The old trio Aez-: Aour-: Aur- was split up 
into Aeuzr-: Aowr- and Aez-: Aur-, treated in 
separate paragraphs, and all the phenomena 
of the other groups were scattered in the 
same way. At the time this was no doubt 
a gain in truth; but I think there will 
be few students who will not rejoice that 
Brugmann has seen his way to a deeper 
analysis. He gives us now a new statement 
of the phenomena which, while it embraces 
the results of recent criticism and research, 
allows the whole to apper in a systematic 
and intelligible form. The new sections on 
the nature of the Ablaut-changes in proethnic 
times are of the first importance. Not 
less admirable are the brief but stimulat 
ing sections at the beginning of the book 
devoted to the Theory of linguistic change. 
I note in passing that the considerations 
urged by the Editor of this review (C. R. 
1899 p. 71) against the assumption of an 
].-Eu. spirant j (‘yod’) as distinct from 
consonant z (Eng. y) seem to be justified 
by the far more guarded way in which the 
evidence is now dealt with ($ 302). On 
the other hand Brugmann still adheres to 
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the view that I-Eu. bh, dh, etc. were first 
made voiceless fricatives, even medially, 
and then voiced again in Latin to become 
b, d, ete. Postgate (C. R. ibid.) holds 
that medially they were always voiced, and 
that the Oscan and Umbrian -/- denoted 
medially some sound like Eng. v. Neither 
view is susceptible of proof, but there are 
some considerations, especially the history 
of the different symbols for /, of which 
two at least (F itself and 4) were certainly 
derived from signs representing a w- sound! 
which incline me decidedly to the second of 
the two. 

It would be out of place, I think, to 
attempt to discuss here single points” in the 

1 See Cl. Rev. 12, 462, It. Dial. pp. 463, 467. 

2 In one or two places which I have noticed in 
the Latin sections Brugmann seems to have given 
his sanction to some recent theorising which hardly 
deserved it—notably to some guesses of Sommer’s. 
What, for instance, is gained by explaining (p. 84) 
the oc of fordus, poena, Poenus as due to the pre- 
ceding labial, when Bellum Punicum gives us the 
actual form of the sound as it was spoken? Pocnus 
like moenia, is the old name, surviving only in poetry 
and written language generally ; focdus, (subst. ) 


phonology. On nearly every page I have 
found something new and striking ; every 
section is marked by the curiosa felicitas 
of statement that distinguishes Brugmann 
(and Leskien) from all other living ‘ Indo- 
germanists.” And perhaps the secret of the 
unalloyed sense of satisfaction which this 
volume produces lies in the fact that the 
languages it deals with are all within the 
limits of its author’s independent study. 
The larger volumes include a great deal of 
other people’s writing, notably in the Celtic 
sections. In this volume there is no clay 
beneath the gold. , 
R. S. Conway. 
CARDIFF, June 13, 1903. 


and poenw are legal terms, foedus (adj.) a religions 
term (of omens, ete., wisu foedum), all equally kept 
by the written form. Or again, why did the --. 
of the suffix preserve -s- from change in the root 
syllable of miser (p. 201) but not in queror; and 
why was an adjacent 7 powerless to prevent the 
change in’ forms like horrere, parere ruvis, rovis, 
tercrent, terrovis? I am inclined to helieve that 
both Lat. miser and Gr. pucapés are borrowed from 
some South Italic word meaning ‘accursed.’ 


L. MEYER’S GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 


Handbuch der griechischen Etymologie. 
Von Leo Meyer. 4 vols. Pp. 656, 859, 
488, 608. 1901-2. Leipzig: 8S. Hirzel. 
Price 60 mk. 


No etymological work comparable in size to 
these four handsome and well printed 
volumes has been published since the 
second edition of Pott’s Htymologisch 
Forschungen. The treatise, however, to 
which this work stands in closest relation 
is Curtius’ Grundziige der griechischen 
Etymologie, and Curtius was able to 
dispose of his subject in far less than 
the 2,600 and odd pages with which we 
are presented here. This, however, is a 
dictionary, while Curtius’s was a work on 
Comparative Philology. 

It is to be regretted that neither preface 
nor epilogue accompanies these volumes to 
explain the object which the author set 
before himself. For it is possible that the 
reader will find some things here which 
etymological Dictionaries do not always 
supply and will at the same time be 
disappointed not to find some things which 
they do. The author is careful to quote 
the earliest passages—and at considerable 





length—in which a particular word is 
found. Nothing could be more excellent. 
Another good feature of the book is its 
careful treatment of stem suffixes, parallels 
to rare suffixes being regularly cited and 
when hardly any exact parallel exists as 
to the rare xopvs, attention is called to the 
fact. 

On the other hand the arrangement of 
the sounds which has been adopted by the 
author is a serious detriment to the useful- 
ness of the book. When one takes upa 
work in lexicon form devoted to Greek 
Etymology one naturally expects that the 
words will occur in the usual order in which 
they are found in the Dictionary. Here, 
however, everything is arranged differently. 
In vol. i are treated words beginning with 
a, € 0, y, w and in this order, in vol. ii 
those beginning with v., and its diphthongs, 
v and its diphthongs, x, €, 7, w, and 7, while 
vol, iii deals with y, B, 5, % x, ¢, 6, and iv 
with o, v, », p,A. Nothing could be more 
scientific in theory, nothing could be more 
tiresome in practice. And if it is further 
remembered that within the word the same 
order of sounds is adopted as for the 
beginnings of ‘the words, it will be realised 
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that Dr. Meyer could not, if he had tried, have 
made his book more difficult of reference. 
An example will make this clearer than any 
description. At the beginning of vol. iv 
the arrangement of the first few words is 
this: od-ew, odo-s, o6-s, o0-erOat, 60-S,07)-V, 
gas, oo-ecOat, ouayov-, otaXro-s, oiado-v, 
curid-, clo-v, cory, ote, ov. This is only 
the beginning of our difficulties. After 
civawa comes ceverOar, then oaxos and 
similar words, next onxds, onKkoev, cOKos, 
TIKI LS, OLKUS, TLKXOS. These are followed by 
cakwvile, TUKapPLVOY, ovkadid-, odor, after 
which to our dismay we find oazépdys and 
the like. Thestem owpar- is to be found on 
page 41 and the last word under o, opviAa, 
occurs on p. 230, After some considerable 
experience of the book, I caleulate that the 
time required to make a reference is at 
least qvadrupled. No doubt if Greek 
scholars found it necessary to nse the book 
all day long, practice would bring greater 
rapidity and in time they might remember 
without reference the order of the sounds 
which has been _ adopted. sut the 
enthusiasts who make of such books their 
daily food are extremely few and no harm 
would have befallen them if the usual order 
had been preserved, while there can be little 
doubt that the ordinary scholar, who does 
not realise why he should be expected to 
look for oetew between cuz and ov, will be 
deterred from using the book altogether. 
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There is, moreover, a deficiency in inform- 
ation regarding difficult questions which 
is much to be regretted. Under the 
negative prefix dyv-, no hint is given of the 
controversy, which has raged during the 
last twenty-seven years, regarding the 
negative forms which show d- only, nor is 
there any reference to the great mass of 
philological literature on the subject. Even 
if the author desired to stand aloof from 
the controversy, he ought surely to have 
supplied his readers with references to the 
chief treatises on the subject. Similarly 
though épeBos and oéBecOa are derived, as 
by others, from roots which appear in 
Sanskrit with a j-sound, nothing is said in 
either place as to why Greek should show 
8 when Sanskrit shows 7. The transliter- 
ation of the Sanskrit words, it may be said in 
passing, follows the system in common use 
forty years ago. There are other indica- 
tions that the work has been long in prepar 
ation. Many of the identifications now 
accepted by large numbers of etymologists 
as that of the stems of BpevOvera: and 
grandis, of aiyt- in aiyltoxos with the aiyis 
‘Kernholz der Fichte’ which stands next to 
it, or again confusions of two words in one, 
as according to Wackernagel is possibly true 
of dopevos, are not referred to at all. 


P. GILES 


HAYMAN’S PASSING OF ARTITUR IN GREEK IEROICS. 


The Passing of Arthur in Greek Verse, with 
a stanza in Catull’an metre from Dryden’s 
‘ Alexander’s Feast.’ By Henry Hayman, 
D.D. Eton, Spottiswoode. 1903, 1s. net. 


In a prettily written Latin Preface Dr. 
Hayman tells how his bookseller warned 
him that translations into Latin and Greek 
verse no longer sell. We are sorry to think 
that this is so; but we must accept it as 
one of the unalterable laws of the hateful 
Zeitgeist. The task which Dr. Hayman has 
set himself is far more difficult than it might 
at first seem; for the ‘ Passing of Arthur,’ 
though it has the setting of the ancient epic, 
has much that is alien from the conceptions of 
the ancient world, and that resists the pro- 
cess of casting it into the mould of ancient 
poetry. Dr. Hayman has overcome these 
difficulties with wonderful ingenuity, and has 
NO. CLIT, VOL. XVII. 








shown how deep and wide are the resources 
of his scholarship. A few verbal criticisms 
might be made. For instance, kappica 
(321) rests only on the Batrachomachia, the 
penult of ¢uvca is always short in Homer ; 
and BAadbeins (208) seems to be used in the 
post-homeric sense of ‘to hurt,’ while in 
Homer the verb always means ‘ to impede,’ 
‘to hamper.’ The general word for ‘ hurt- 
ing’ in Homer is rather ofvonat which is 
opposed to dvivnut, as ‘ ban’ to ‘ bless, ‘mar’ 
to ‘make,’ as in aidas Hr’ avopas peya civerat 
399 9.7 

nO ovivyow. 

But it is ungrateful to descend to minute 
details in a poem which as a whole so 
admirably maintains the epic diction. The 
only broad criticism which might justly be 
brought against the version is that it ignores 
the rule against the trochaic caesura in the 
fourth foot, first we believe clearly enunciated 
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in England by the late Professor Munro. 
But it is a rule which cannot be ignored. 
We do not believe that from the Iliad and 
Odyssey two sound verses can be adduced 
in which there is a trochaic caesura in the 
fourth foot, except when the verse ends 


with a _ polysyllable; and such _ verses 
are very rare. Thus the verses ending 
TEVTE KACLYVHTHL, and Anpvov dytxOad0o- 


eccav, and ibvve pean medioto are metrically 
admissible, but not such verses as. . 
pw evirvov Abe (7), or 
dvanxét (19); or 
oupobev aict (66), or... Urvos ev Hept woAAH 
(83), where the prep. is virtually part of the 
succeeding word. Now in Dr. Hayman’s 
version there are the following examples of 
the former inadmissible rhythm, for which 
we must refer our readers to the little 
pamphlet itself, which they will not be sorry 
to have acquired :— 

7, 19, 42, 48, 94, 101, 125, 130, 162, 185, 
223, 265, 309, 316, 363, 380, 388, 404, 413. 
Of the less daring violation of the rule, when 
the dactyl of the fourth foot is followed 
by an apparent diaeresis, which however is 
not real, because the last syllable of the 
dactyl is so closely connected with the 
following word as to be fairly regarded as 
part of that word, we would point to the 
following examples: 64, 85, 126, 153, 169, 
175, 251, 359, 409, 481. 

Some of the above (7 of the 29) trochaic 
caesuras in the 4th foot, may be defended by 
the polysyllabic (hypertrisyllabic) final word ; 
but even under such a condition trochaic 
caesura of the dactyl is very rare, and under 
other conditions practically non-existent. 
The only verse in the two Homeric poems 
in which such a caesura may not be avoided 
by a very simple correction would seem to 
be pw. 47 (See Monro’s Homerie Grammar). 

We would conclude by putting a few 
questions which Dr. Hayman _ will no 
doubt easily answer, if indeed he should 
happen to see them. Is xawd zpdcwra 
Homeric for ‘ new faces’? Does (or would) 
Homer use reexev? Is not dpas in v. 18 
a misprint for dpas? How is the alternative 
version of v. 84 given in the note, to be 
scanned ? 

On the translation into Catullian gall- 
iambics, curiously enough, almost the same 
criticism may be made: the diction is 
splendid, but Dr. Hayman has not quite 
caught the metre. Verses 4, 7, 16, cannot 
be paralleled in the Atys. The last two feet 
must be either. .. WU sor_v_cs. Now 
ENS ok fe OO ek. E - aanae 


Titio, ‘a firebrand,’ which Dr, Hayman 
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makes feminine, is masculine, like other 
concrete nouns in -i0, as scipio, ‘a staff, 
unio ‘a pearl.’ 

In noticing this translation I have spoken 
of the second foot and the fourth foot. In 
doing so I have had in my mind my own 
way of scanning galliambics. The accepted 
method is to describe the metre as consisting 
of paeons and epitrites : 

| | | > 
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To me this seems absolute nonsense, 
Aleaics and Sapphics were scanned by paeon 
and epitrites when I was at school, but now 
they are regarded as made up of dactyls and 
trochees. There are no such feet as pacons 
and epitrites. Galliambics consist of 
iambics anapaests dactyls and trochees. The 
metre seems to me to be violently antispastie, 
as an orgiastic metre ought to be. Each line 
has a first half consisting of the varieties of 
the iambic measure and a second half con- 
sisting of the varieties of the trochaic 
measure. Each line is a development of 
Pindav’s 

dvakipop puyyes Upvor 
weve — Vv = 
the first half admitting the tribrachs spon- 
dees and anapaests characteristic of the 
iambic measure, the second the spondees and 
dactyls of the trochaic measure. This is 
the scheme of the metre as I read it :— 


vve= 


The latter half of the verse has a dactyl 
a trochee and another dactyl, which second 
dactyl nearly always has its long syllable 
resolved—it is resolved in 88 of the 93 
verses of the Aitis. May Tadda conjecture ? 
In v. 54 of the Attis the MSS. give an 
unmetrical line 


et earum omnia adirem furibunda latibula. 


Various attempts have been made to re- 
store the metre, but they all preserve 
earum Which seems to me quite intolerable. 
Dr. Postgate, for instance, conjectures in 
the Corpus 

el earum ut omne adirem furibunda latibulum. 
Palmer in his Catullus gives 


ut apud nivem et ferarum gelida stabula 
Sorem 


et earum opaca adirem furibunda latibula, 


‘there to be in the snow and the cold dens 
of the wild beasts, and to come in my frenzy 
to the dark lairs of the aforesaid wild 
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beasts.’! Besides, stabula and latibula, if 
both refer to ferarum, mean much the same 
thing. I would suggest 


et ut excetrarwm adirem furibunda latibula. 
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Latibulum seems to be a vow propria for the 
hole (xe) of a snake. Cp. Cic, Vatin. § 4 
tamquam serpens e latibulis. 

R,. Y. TYRRELL. 





VERSIONS. 


POEM BY HARTLEY COLERIDGE 
recently published for the first time in 
Temple Bar. 


Light is the love of youth as morning dew, 
And evanescent as an infant’s tears ; 
But sure the Love is wise, and must be 
true, 
That can survive the test of patient 
years, 


That ring I gave thee, when I was so young 

I hardly knew the half of thy great 
worth, 

I heard the soft sweet accents of thy 
tongue, 

And siw thy face array’d with radiant 
mirth, 


But Love is not the comrade of an hour, 
It is not all exhausted in a sigh, 

It is a will, a duty, and a power, 
A temporal witness of eternity. 


True love abides the peril of delay, 
Controuls the restlessness of fond desire, 
It has a faney born for every day, 
A tide of feeling that can never tire. 


And so the ring that on thy finger glows 
And there has glitter’d for so long a 
time— 
Pledge of a faith that daily stronger grows, 
And will remain until the doom sublime 


Shall blend our natures with the power 
above, 
From whence we spring and whither we 
are bound— 
May still remain the witness of a love 
Pure as its ore, and endless as its round. 


HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 


(‘Light is the love of youth as morning 


dew.) 


Ceu rores sub sole breves, vagitus inanis 
Infantum, pueri sic levis ardet amor. 
At calor ille manet, vivit, quem lenta 
sagacem 
Annorum series non abolere valet. 


Anulus est testis tibi quem—puer inscius 
olim 
Quo fueris tanto munere digna—dedi ; 
Audivi molles quam fuderis ore loquellas, 
Vidi quam nitidus pinxerit ora lepor. 


Ast amor, haud simul ac suspiria duxerit 
horae 
Momento rapidae discutiendus, adest ; 
Mortalis licet ipse, potest, vult, debet 
amando 
Testari quiddam rebus inesse dei. 


Perpetitur damnosa morae dispendia longae, 
Ardor ut exultat vix inhibendus, hebet, 
Quot fulsere dies tot habet nova pabula 

flammae, 
Verus inexhaustus crescit ut aestus amor. 


Disce quid hic doceat, tibi multos circulus 
annos 
Qui digito micuit, rara puella, decor : 
Anulus hic,—pignus fidei crescentis in horas 
Et permansurae dum Deus ipse sua 


Nos anima commiscuerit divinitus orta, 
Unde est fons nobis, quo rediisse datur— 

Testis adhuc ignis, circli qui purior auro 
Orbis uti circli fine carebit, erit. 


R. Y. TyrReEwt. 





ON A PICTURE OF LEANDER 


Come hither, all sweet maidens soberly, 
Down-looking aye, and with a chasten’d 
light 
Hid in the fringes of your eyelids white, 
And meekly let your fair hands joined be, 
As if so gentle that ye could not see, 
Untouch’d, a victim of your beauty bright, 
Sinking away to his young spirit’s night, 
Sinking bewilder’d ’mid the dreary sea : 
’Tis young Leander toiling to his death ; 
Nigh swooning, he doth purse his weary 
lips 
For Hero’s 
smile. 
O horrid dream! see how his body dips, 
Dead-heavy; arms and shoulders gleam 
awhile : 


cheek, and smiles against her 


He’s gone; up bubbles all his amorous 
breath ! 
KEATS, 


ARCHAE 


WALDSTEIN’S HERALFUM. 

The Argive Ileraeum. By Carters Wap 
sTEIN, Ph.D., L.H.D., Litt.D., sometime 
Director of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens; University 
Reader in Classical Archaeology, and 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
sometime Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, and Slade Professor of Fine 
Art, &e., &e. With the co-operation of 
G. H. Cnasz, H. F. pe Cou, J. W. Her- 
MANCE, J. C. Hoppin, A. M. Lytucor, 
R. Norton, R. B. Ricnarpson, E. L. 
Titton, H. S. Wasnuinaton, J. R. 


Wueecer. Vol. 1. 1902. Pp. xxii, 231. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, 


Mifflin, and Company. Price £3 7s. 6d. 

Ir is eleven years since Dr. Waldstein pub- 
lished his Preliminary Report of the exca- 
vations on the site of the Heraeum. The 
delay in publishing the complete work has 
been to a certain extent unavoidable. The 


mere sorting and examination of the finds 
would in any case occupy a long time, even 
if the editor had not been engaged in press- 
ing duties, and his assistants had been less 
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like birds of passage, here to-day and gone 
to-morrow. In this ease, where the finds 
pointed to some conclusions which were 
opposed to accepted theories, greater do- 
liberation was a duty. Add to this the 
facts that the publication was managed by 
a Committee, that the Committee sat in 
America while the editor abode in England, 
and the delay is fairly accounted for. It 
must be admitted, however, that the delay 
might have been turned to better account 
in one way. Dr. Waldstein’s MS., we 
learn, was complete in 1898; since which 
date works of great importance have been 
published, amongst which, as bearing on 
the question of Mycenaean culture, Prof. 
Ridgeway’s Karly Age of (reece may be 
mentioned. Dr. Waldstein has not thought 
well to examine the bearing of this book on 
his Introduction, part of which might have 
been modified by it. He does indeed mention 
Prof. Ridgeway in a footnote, not without 
approval ; but there was time to have formed 
a more definite opinion than he gives on the 
new theories, whether to accept them or to 
reject. And there was surely time to have 
subjected the proofs to a thorough revision. 
I have noted a number of misprints, which 


































I here subjoin.! These errors are not likely 
to cause difficulty, except the misprint, 
Cynneia, but it is a pity they were not 
corrected in a magnificent work like the 
present. 

Dr. Waldstein is right ix laying stress 
on the evidence afforded by his discoveries 
of the continuity between the Mycenaean 
age and the historical periods of ancient 
Hellas, It is just this which strikes the 
reader as the great contribution made by 
the Argive excavations to the study of 
antiquity. Indeed, by them the imagina- 
tion is carried back to a period so remote, 
that Dr. Waldstein claims no more than is 
just in holding that our ideas on the subject 
of Aegean civilization must be readjusted. 
Mr. Evans’s discoveries in Crete point in 
the same direction; but in Crete there is 
nothing like the same continuous series. 
The pre-Minoan remains are of a ruder type, 
and the story of Cnossos comes to an end ab- 
ruptly, like so many other ancient histories, 
in desolation and disaster. In the Heraeum 
we have the wonderful spectacle of a pupu- 
lation worshipping the same deity in the 
same place and in the same way, from the 
third millenium before Christ down into 
the historical period, undisturbed by wars 
and rumours of wars, by changes of dynasty, 
by foreign conquest or immigration. A 
very strong confirmation is this of the hypo- 
thesis, that the mass of the population re- 
mained unchanged through all these vicissi- 
tudes, and perhaps to a great extent is 
unchanged still. As regards the history of 
this long period, Dr. Waldstein has a good 
deal to say. With the aid of Mr. Penrose, 
trusting to the principle of orientation, he 
places the Old Temple about 1830 B.c., the 
date approximately of the oldest temple on 
the Acropolis of Athens and the Heraeum 
at Olympia. This agrees with the calcula- 
tion of Acusilaos, who puts the date of King 
Phoroneus at abont 1800; Dr. Waldstein, 
arguing from the genealogies, would put 
Phoroneus back to 2200 3B.c., and assume 
that Acusilaos, while he has grounds for his 
calculation, has confused the names. Dr, 
Waldstein prints side by side the two 
dynastic tables known to us, and to account 
for the differences, suggests that one came 
from Argos and one from the Heraeum, 
Argos being a young foundation in com- 

| Page 47 read 7é te fer tére ; 4° read “Hpas [add a 
reference to Zl. iv. 8]; 64 insert bracket ) after 273 ; 
6’ read Sen, for Sem. ; 8, 5 lines from foot of text, 
read sanatorium ; 14° read ravrn ; 20% read Ceryneia 
for Cynneia; 144! repeats much of 204; 167 last 
line in the note 168', read Canephori, and correct the 
uotation from Cicero. 
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parison and caring only for what particu- 
larly concerned itself. He holds that Pho- 
roneus was the native chief who acted as 
ovvoixiatys to the Argive plain, as Theseus 
did for Attica. His argument seems to be 
sound in principle, and is a further evidence 
that solid fact rests at the basis of the 
ancient traditions, a view which gains 


strength with each new discovery. He 
draws an ingenious inference from the 
position of the Heraeum, which shows 


the value of first-hand knowledge in topo- 
graphy. The site faces Midea and Tiryns, 
not Mycenae and Argos; from Argos at 
least it would be invisible. The finds prove 
that the settlement of the Heraeum is pre- 
Tirynthine, for the Tirynthine pottery is 
not by any means the earliest deposit ; and 
Dr. Waldstein is inclined to think that the 
Heraeum may have been the earliest settle- 
ment on the Argive plain. There are 
numerous remains of pre-Cyclopean walls. 
The account of Pausanias, however mingled 
with myth, implies a succession of rulers 
before the Atridae. ‘The Cyclopean walls of 
the older temple are like the old wall of 
Tiryns, which was built by Proetus. 
Mycenae comes two generations later than 
Tiryns ; as the power of this city rises, the 
new buildings about the Heraean site turn 
more in the direction of Mycenae. With 
Danaus comes a violent change ; he is an in- 
terloper, though of native stock; there is 
another change, not so violent, under the 
Atridae ; lastly comes the flood of Dorian 
barbarism. Argos seems never to have been a 
famous fortress; it seems to have been 
founded by Megapenthes. The net result is 
that the sequence Tiryns, Mycenae, Argos is 
confirmed, and evidence is forthcoming of a 
civilization earlier than any of them. As 
regards the religious history of the site 
there is less to say. There are evidences of 
struggle between Hera and Apollo Pythaeus 
or Poseidon, but the goddess held her own. 
‘She may perhaps have bad her consort, but 
she remained the Queen.’ Is it quite true, 
however, to say that ‘only during one short 
period was the worship of Hera superseded 
by another in the City of Argos, namely, 
when the Dorian supremacy was established, 
and when the cities which fell to the “lot 
of Temenus” formed a kind of confederacy 
. . With the sanctuary of Apollo Pythaeus 
... as the centre’ (p. 4)? According to 
O. Miiller, Grote, and Busolt, this cult was 
the centre of a confederacy more important 
than this would imply (see Pauly-Wissowa, 
ii. 1. 731, ete.). 
The finds are no less important in the 
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history of ceramic art. A succeeding volume 
will deal with this matter in detail ; but 
Dr. Waldstein anticipates so far as to give 
a sketch of his general conclusions. Whilst 
there are two distinct classes, in one of 
which the coroplast seems to have been in- 
fluenced by the ceramist, and in the other 
the ceramist by the coroplast ; there is at 
the same time a continuity of development 
which shows little outside influence, none in 
fact except during a short period of orient- 
alizing and the Dorian period. The figure 
develops from an almost formless pillar, 
through the rude bird-face idol, to archaic 
Greek; and there, with a few exceptional 
examples of fifth century work, it stops. 
The Dipylon figures are chiefly animals. 
One is struck by the absence of anything 
approaching the fine free modelling of the 
Cretan plaster-work, but that is no doubt 
due to the fact that we have here the pro- 
ductions of common unskilled workmen ; 
Mycenae is proof that the finer art existed 
side by side with these rude objects. The 
same fact, added to the conventionalism of 
religion, suggests that idols of archaic ap- 
pearance may have been made at almost all 
periods; and apart from the evidence of 
undisturbed strata, this style alone cannot 
prove extreme antiquity. The series of 
vases contain hosts of what are generally 
valled ‘ proto-Corinthian’ ; so many indeed 
that Dr. Waldstein believes them to be a 
local product. The ornamentation shows 
geometric elements before the Dipylon 
period. An interesting group of illustra- 
tions shows the pedigree of vase-decoration. 
The ‘ Mycenaean’ style is a development on 
old lines, but the Dipylon shows new ele- 
ments. The bronzes are remarkable for 
other reasons: there is nothing of note 
from the artistic standpoint, but the im- 
mense deposits of pins, rods, wires, and rings 
are taken to be offerings in the local currency 
of the day. Except accidentally near the 
top, there are no coins ; but then coins were 
not known until near the end of the history 
of the Heraeum. Whether the large bundles 
of iron rods were, as Dr. Waldstein suggests, 
the actual dedication of Pheidon, according 
to the well-known story of the dfedoi, it 
would be impossible to say ; but no one who 
has studied the history of currency could 
doubt that most of these objects were what 
did duty for coins. Dr. Waldstein does in- 
deed suggest that the rings ‘may have had 
some ritual meaning as offerings to Hera from 
affianced couples’; but he is here domin- 
ated by tradition and modern associations, 
I do not know whether Greek affianced 
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couples wore rings, but there is no evidence, 
so far as I know, for the dedication of a 
ring for any suchreason. Rings were given 
for their value, or by the very poor as a 
token of gratitude, without symbolical 
meaning. We may perhaps suggest that 
the ancient ‘hammer stones’ found on the 
site, if dedications, were dedicated for their 
value, and need not have had any special 
ritual significance (p. 99). 

The account of the earlier excavations of 
this site, and of the details of the present 
one, we may pass over, Only indicating that 
Dr. Waldstein has attempted to explain 
Strabo’s omissions in describing the district 
by a too great dependence on Homer. Mr, 
H. H. Washington’s account of the geology 
of the plain should be mentioned for those 
whom it may interest. 

We now come to the Architecture and 
Sculpture, subjects which one who is no 
expert has no right to criticize. It is 
quite possible, however, for the non-expert 
to express his appreciation of the thorough 
and workmanlike way in which the facts 
are marshalled and explained. Mr. E. L. 
Tilton, who has charge of the architectural 
section, describes, with full illustration in 
text and plates, the actual state of the 
remains, the inferences which he draws, and 
his principles of restoration. Not only are 
pictures given of all the important walls, 
and of the temple platform from several 
points of view, but exact measurements, 
together with profiles of the capitals 
and other detail. How important this de- 
tail often is may be seen from the use made 
by Dr. Waldstein of one piece of ornament. 
A carved cyma was found, a unique find, 
the ornamentation elsewhere being painted ; 
and the ornament on this cyma, being of a 
peculiar type, recurs on the crown of Hera 
on a coin where her head is generally ad- 
mitted to be a copy of the statue of Poly- 
cleitus. It looks as though the artist had 
designed or influenced the whole decoration 
of the temple down to the minutest details ; 
and if so, this has an important bearing on 
the ascription of the now famous Girl’s 
Head found in the excavations. Mr. Tilton 
argues from measurements that the earliest 
temple must have been made of wood, and 
suggests that as at Olympia wood may have 
been replaced by stone as the parts decayed. 
Everyone knows the story of the destruction 
of the old temple in 423 ; and all the evidence 
points to a rebuilding very soon after that 
date. The unit of measurement used in the 
reconstruction was 0°326 m. the same as at 
Olympia. <A plate gives the restoration of 
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this and the other buildings of the site 
from more than one point of view, elevation 
and section. The other buildings, stoae, 
houses, and so forth, are all properly dealt 
with. It does not seem likely, by the way, 
that the ‘ West Building’ could have been 
a ‘hospital for women,’ because Hera was 
‘patroness of births and marriages.’ What 
evidence is there for any such thing? 

Dr. Waldstein himself deals with the 
sculpture. All the remains, with trifling 
exceptions, are of white marble. One 
object which is not, is a stone pillar of taper- 
ing shape, which Dr. Waldstein believes to 
be the early image of the goddess in form of 
a pillar, vouched for by Phoronis, as quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria. A priori, this 
does not seem impossible; students of 
Roman antiquities may remember that the 
oval stone representing Cybele seems to have 
been found, and destroyed, at Rome some cen- 
turies ago. It does not appear whether the 
position of this object when found bears 
out the suggestion. Dr. Waldstein gives 
reason to believe that the metopes ran all 
round the temple. Pausanias clearly 
omitted some, because there are Amazonian 
fragments and he mentions no such scene ; 
probably he omitted the sides. The phrase 
of Pausanias, trép rots xéovas, which would 
naturally apply only to metopes, must 
include the pediments, since some fragments 
were found too large for anything but a 
pediment, and bearing signs of attachment 
at the back. In view of the remains, 
Dr. Waldstein now discards his earlier view 
of the distribution of subjects, and accepts 
that of Curtius : i.e. W. metopes scenes from 
the Trojan War, with the capture of Troy in 
the pediment ; E metopes the Gigantomachy, 
and in the pediment the Birth of Zeus. A 
large part of this section is taken up with 
a discussion of the style of the fragments, 
with a view to proving their unity, and 
that the presiding artist was Polycleitus. 
The argument, so far as I can judge, is 
sound; and it does certainly seem that 
Furtwiingler has no sufficient reason for 
assuming Attic influence in the work of that 
date. Dr. Waldstein has no difficulty in 
showing that Furtwiingler’s biography of 
his protégé Cresilas is largely imaginative. 
Whether he is wise in carrying the war 
into the enemy’s country, and suggesting 
Argive influence in the Erectheum, let the 
doctors decide. Dr. Waldstein’s criticism 
of the art of Polycleitus has been greatly 
modified by his discoveries ; and being led 
to a renewed study he has come to the 
conclusion, that whilst the master’s earlier 
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works (as the Doryphoros) show more 
technical skill than imagination, his later 
works (exemplified by a good copy of the 
Diadumenos) show that his ancient reputa- 
tion was deserved: his diligentia ac decor were 
‘finish and beauty.’ ‘ Polycleitus was the 
sculptor of beauty, as Pheidias was the 
sculptor of sublimity, Praxiteles of Grace 
and pure Greek sentiment, and the Pergame- 
nians and Rhodians of Action.’ A detailed 
account of the plates follows. 

The inscriptions are singularly meagre 
and disappointing, as from such a site. 
There seems not to be a trace of any earlier 
script than the Greek; yet if a Cretan 
palace can yield inventories, the ancient 
temple might have similarly favoured us. 
Those on bronze are reserved for another 
volume, which is a pity ; after all, inscrip- 
tions have an interest for many apart from 
the substance which bears them. Messrs. 
R. B. Richardson and J. R. Wheeler have 
charge of the inscriptions on stone, which 
are all familiar to scholars already ; but the 
editors have availed themselves of the 
labours of Friinkel to make some alterations. 
They show many interesting peculiarities 
both in letters and in words. The oldest 
has a remarkable Kappa of the form Ri: 
No. II, dated about 500, has D=6, V=v, 
O=¢, B=h, P=p,F, and : as interpunct. 
It contains the earliest mention of the four 
Dorie tribes, and the curious word reAapo, 
apparently meaning a base for the slab, 
although later the word became a synonym 
of orjAy, No. 1V has [ =f, No. VI a 
doubled ¢ of peculiar form. There are other 
new or rare words besides reAapa : éruvOepata. 
(= Att. éxerjoa, this year’s new offerings), 
zapa=possession. A number of the 
inscriptions present difliculties of interpre- 
tation. No doubt the great mass of 
inscriptions have been carried off or 
destroyed for the value of the stone they 
were on; but it is a remarkably meagre 
list, only twenty apart from the inscribed 
tiles. 

The plates are executed in the very best 
manner, ‘The most important works of art 
are photogravured, and very beautiful they 
are: it is not necessary to enlarge on the 
Girl’s Head which on its discovery at once 
took its place as one of the treasures of 
ancient art. There is no other piece of 
equal value; but there are several other 
heads and torsos of beauty and merit. The 
plates number XLI, the illustrations in the 
text 90. If we have had to wait long for 
this book, it was worth waiting for ; and its 
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importance, as I have indicated, is first 
rate for other reasons than artistic. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 


DE RIDDER’S CATALOGUE OF 
PAINTED VASES. 


Catalogue des Vases Peints de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale. By A. De Ripper. Part LL: 
Red-figured vases and Decadence. 24 
plates ;100 cuts. Paris : KE. Leroux, 1902. 


In noticing the second volume of this 
Catalogue we need do little more than re- 
peat what was said in reviewing the first in 
the Classical Review for November 1902. 
The present volume contains a description 
of about 950 vases, making a. total of near- 
ly 1300. They are illustrated by 100 cuts 
in the text and twenty-four photographic 
plates containing in all 100 subjects. Con- 
cordance tables and an excellent index 
complete the work. 

Although larger in bulk this second 
vulume is perhaps of inferior interest to the 
first, lacking any specimens equal in archae- 
ological value to the Arkesilas cup, the 
Amasis amphora, and the two fine Chaleci- 
dian vases. Thé only real che/s-d’wuvre of 
the red-figured period in the collection are 
the Dolon cup of Euphronios, the cup signed 
by Kleophrades and Amasis II., and the 
kantharos of Epigenes. We should have 
been glad to see more attempt made to classi- 
fy the Italian vases than merely by shapes, 
especially now that the fabrics have all been 
fairly determined ; and it certainly seems a 
mistake not to include the moulded vases or 
those with reliefs under a separate heading. 

But taken altogether, with its adequate 
system of illustration and its full and careful 
descriptions, this Catalogue is an excellent 
piece of work, and will be of the greatest 
value to the student of Greek vases. 


H. B. Waters. 


ROUSE’S GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS. 


Greek Votive Offerings. An Essay in the 
History of Ureek Religion. By W. H. D. 
RKousk, Lirr. D., formerly Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Master 
of the Perse School. Pp. xvi, 463. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


In Greek Votive Offerings Mr. Rouse 
presents us with the fruit of ten years 
work. He has collected and arranged an 





immense mass of material, brought to. 
gether from a multitude of sources and 
systematised, most of it, for the first time, 
and he is to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of a task demanding Teutonic 
patience and perseverance, and the publica- 
tion of a useful work of reference, if not a 
very readable book. 

The presentation of so huge a mass of 
material in anything like a clear arrange- 
ment is, as Mr, Rouse suggests, a matter of 
enormous difficulty. Unfortunately the 
method which he has selected for its display 
seems to lack that very quality of clearness 
which is so desirable. Mr. Rouse has 
decided ‘to classify the matter in each 
chapter in the way most convenient, and to 
leave the general scheme to develop itself 
in the final survey.’ The result is bewilder- 
ment and confusion, ‘The reader is given no 
framework at the outset into which he may 
attempt to fit the multitude of facts that is 
set out before him. He has no clue to guide 
him through the labyrinthine catalogue that 
filis the greater part of the book. He must 
wander through page after page, and chapter 
after chapter, and list after list of votive 
offerings before at the last, by a Herculean 
effort, he reaches the blessed haven of the 
General Sketch, and is told whither all this 
tends, 

Mr. Rouse would have done better had he 
departed in his disquisition from the pro 
cedure of the archaeological workshop, and 
given some hint of the results deduced or 
the theories canvassed and controverted to 
aid the digestion of the heavy conglomerate 
of fact that occupies 347 out of 393 pages 
of the book. An essay on Greek Votive 
Offerings followed by a classified catalogue— 
a catalogue without literary disguise—would 
have been more readable and indeed more 
useful than the present work, provided 
though it is with indices of the greatest 
value. 

That the deductions and theories of the 
General Sketch are neither startiing nor 
revolutionary is no fault of Mr. Rouse, 
though the promised destruction of 
shibboleths and ready-made theories makes 
hopes run high, and a certain feeling of 
disappointment is the result. 

He makes a strong attack upon the theory 
of symbolism, and establishes with regard 
to votive offerings generally, the deduction 
made elsewhere with regard to dedications of 
terracottas, that anything was a_ suitable 
offering to any divinity. He deduces too 
that the variety of objects which could be 
dedicated for one cause was infinite. It 
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was the intention of the worshipper rather 
than the value or nature of the votive object 
which was of importance. Here again we 
may agree that Mr. Rouse has arrived at a 
general truth. Less confidence is to be 
placed in his analysis of motive. His 
judgment is often quite arbitrary. He too 
hastily assumes with regard to many of the 
offerings that they were dedicated from 
motives of gratitude rather than with a 
lively sense of favours to come. 

Mr. Rouse’s attitude with regard to the 
dedication of portraits is not one which 
commends itself. He writes ‘I have found 
no reason to believe that the portrait as such 
was ever dedicated by a Greek until the 
votive dedication had lost its meaning. Ido 
not say that Miltiades, for example, in the 
Marathonian group, was not recognised for 
Miltiades, or that he was not represented in 
form and feature to the life ; that may well 
have been so, and yet no dedicatory portrait. 
It makes all the diiference in the world that 
he was part of an ideal group. So it was 
with all the other human figures in question 
which are clearly described: something of 
the ideal was in them, so that they suggested 
not this or that man but this or that action 
or event... I take it that to dedicate a 
portrait as such would have seemed the 
height of arrogance to a Greek, as the story 
of Pheidias and the shield of Athena implies, 
and as Demosthenes implies in an age when 
the thing was common.’ 

The distinction between the dedication 
of a portrait as such, and the dedica- 
tion of a portrait figure of a ‘devotee 
doing something or other’ is somewhat 
subtle; and it is diflicult to imagine 
the statues or reliefs which Mr. Rouse 
would admit to be portraits as such and not 
figures ‘that represent the act or process, 
the human activity blest by the god, or 
which man desires to keep in remembrance.’ 

‘The statues of priests were doubtless 
properly characterised and will have repre- 
sented the priest’s function in plastic form. 
Mere portraits they could not have been.’ 
But why not? The priestly office would no 
doubt be indicated. He would carry a 
sacrificial knife or sacred vessel, but need 
the statue be any the less a portrait? Is 
hot the portrait of a doctor in a faculty 
oftentimes resplendent with scarlet gown, 
aud that of a judge marked by his full- 
bottomed wig, and yet none the less a 
portrait as such? The statue of Miltiades 
we are told to regard as a memorial not an 
honour, so too the statues of Tellias, Rhoeus, 
Daiphantes ; of Scyllis the diver and his 
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daughter Hydra; and of Arimnestus the 
leader of the Plataeans at Marathon and 


Plataea. One almost wonders whether 
statues of Wellington and Nelson were set 
up merely to commemorate and not to honour 
also. 

Then again the story of Pheidias cannot be 
considered suflicient proof or proof at all 
that the dedic tion of a portrait statue was 
or would ba considered an act of arrogance, 
and the passage of Demosthenes to which Mr. 
Rouse refers may be taken merely as evi 
dence that the orator was not above making 
a point at the expense of strict accuracy. 
Furthermore that portrait statues were 
dedicated in expiation seems to be admitted 
(p. 315), Was it then less arrogant to 
dedicate one’s likeness by way of expiation 
than by way of thanksgiving 4 

Subtle again is the distinction betweeu 
the dedication of one deity to another as an 
dyad\pa and of one deity to another as a 
deity ; and the statement that ‘the dedi- 
cation of the statue of a deity to whom 
gratitude is due is always made to that 
deity himself while Greek religion is 
sincere’ requires more justification than the 
ipse dixit ‘there is no meaning in dedi- 
cating the statue of one god to another 
except it be dedicated as a work of art or 
thing of value.’ Mr. Rouse overlooks or 
rejects the possibility that the dedicator 
might express his gratitude in a manner that 
appears illogical to the analyst of the 
twentieth century. Suppose that, at 
Olympia, one who was a victor by the 
chance of the lot felt moved to dedicate a 
statue of Hermes as a thank-offering to the 
god of luck, would it not be natural for him, 
failing a temple of Hermes at Olympia, to 
dedicate his statue in the shrine of Zeus or 
Hera and label it ro Aw or 77 “Hpa without 
weighing the logic of his action | Would he 
not depart and feel that he had paid his 
debt to Hermes just as fully as if he had 
set the image before the god’s own shrine ¢ 
May not a similar explanation account for 
many of the dedications of one god in the 
temple of another ? 

To turn to smaller points, the language 
of Homer does not seem to support the view 
that (in Odyssey xi) the ‘insubstantial 
shades by drinking of the blood gain a 
momentary strength to answer his ( Ulysses’) 
questions,’ The ghosts both of Elpenor and 
‘T'eiresias converse with him before so 
drinking. Is not the point that he who 
drinks vyeprés eviver? The statements 
that ‘the tendency in Greece as elsewhere 
was to deify the founder of the race,’ and 











that the weapons ard utensils found in 
tombs ‘are strictly votive offerings . . dedi- 
cated on a special occasion and for the 
purpose of propitiation to a being conceived 
as superhuman’ are surely not so indisput- 
able as to need no proof. The nameless altars 
of the time of Diogenes Laertius should not 
be adduced to prove that the Pelasgians 
spoke of their gods without names. There 
is no reason to doubt the explanation given 
by Diogenes himself.! 

Finally Mr. Rouse’s English is occasion- 
ally awkward or at fault, witness the 
sentences ‘But apart from these, where 
evidence as to motive or meaning is vague, 
the practice of dedicating what are 
technically called dva@yjara, that is perma- 
nent memorials of a special benefit, at first 
(as the name denotes) intended to be hung 
in the shrine, but including later all objects 
which embodied the idea, the evidence for 
this practice is confined within narrow 
limits.’ (Why, by the bye, does the word 
dva$jpata imply that the dedications were 
first intended to be hung in the shrine?) 
p. 348 ; ‘the dedication of things for their 
meaning sake ’ p. 349; ‘the mystical inter- 
pretation must not be suggested for early 
days as Frazer does’ p. 377; ‘the flesh, 
after a portion offered, and the rest of the 
milk, he and Chloe themselves partake of’ 
p. 44; and no fear of Mr. Rouse’s powers as 
a licensed worker of black magic will silence 
a protest against such forms as ‘ stretcht’ 
‘eclipst’ ‘ worshipt’ ‘ markt’ ‘dismist’ in 
English of the present day. Mr. Rouse 
himself seems scarcely at home with them : 
he gives us both ‘ toucht ’ and ‘touched’ both 
‘burnt’ and ‘ burned’ for the same parts of 
the verbs. Or is this variety due to the 
opinion expressed anent the spelling of 
Greek names, that it is ‘ better to be incon- 
sistent than pedantic’? Nothing is gained 
by dubbing an old acquaintance—‘ bedeckt’ 
or ‘ furnisht.’ 

CLEMENT GUTCH. 


WROTH’S COLVS OF PARTITA. 


A Catalogue of the Greek Coins in the British 
Museum. The Coins of Parthia. By 
Warwick Wrotr. London, 1903. Pp. 
Ixxxviii+290, with a map and 37 auto- 
type plates, 25s. 


THANKs to the energy of the Medal Room 
Staff, the British Museum continues to keep 


22 


1 See Frazer, Paus. vol. ii. p. 33. 
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far ahead of its Continental rivals in the 
rapidity with which its Greek coins are 
being made available for study. As the 
Keeper reminds us in his Preface, the 
present is the twenty-third volume of the 
series, the first having been issued just 
thirty years ago. No higher praise could 
be awarded to Mr. Wroth’s latest contribu- 
tion than to say that it is in every way 
worthy to take rank beside the best of its 
predecessors. And this success has been 
achieved in the face of difliculties of no 
ordinary character. The literary records 
are of the most meagre description. Nor do 
the legends on the coins give much help in 
classification. For, in the words of Strabo, 
plaintively quoted in the Introduction, 
’"Apodxat Kadotvrar mavres, idia O€ 6 pey 
'Opwdys, 6 8 Ppadrys, 6 8 addXo tu. The 
types too are monotonous and uninteresting, 
while the style is seldom more than one 
degree removed from barbarism. Lastly, 
the specimens which are found are often in 
poor condition, and there are no authentic 
records of the precise contents of particular 
hoards. 

These unfavourable conditions only serve 
to enhance the importance of Mr. Wroth’s 
book. Where literary authorities are so 
sadly to seek, the historian of Parthia is 
thrown back on the actual monuments, of 
which the coinage is by far the most im- 
portant. Von Gutschmid made considerable 
use of it in his Geschichte Trans. Un- 
fortunately he only knew the coins at second 
hand, and he was therefore apt to draw con- 
clusions which no practical numismatist 
would have sanctioned. Here we have in the 
Introduction a clear and able summary of 
all that is known from other sources as to 
the history of the kingdom, accompanied by 
a most careful examination of the different 
series of coins and a resolute attempt to 
assign each of these to the monarch who 
actually issued it. As its author frankly 
admits, the new arrangement cannot in the 
meantime be accepted as a final one. But it 
ertainly represents a great step in advance. 
The last (and probably also the first) effort 
to grapple with the subject in a scientific 
fashion was Gardner’s Parthian Coinage. 
That was published in 1877. Since then 
there has emerged new evidence which 
renders changes inevitable. Of these the 
most remarkable is the transference to 
Mithradates II. (123-88 3.c.) of the familiar 
silver pieces which have hitherto been sup- 
posed to enshrine the portrait of Mithradates 
I, (171-1388 B.c.). Mr. Wroth’s reasons, 
which are fully set forth, seem to be con- 
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vincing. And in general it may be said that, 
where he differs from his predecessors, he 
never fails to give good grounds for the 
faith that is in him. 

Where the art is so indifferent, icono- 
graphy loses something of its fascination. 
Still, the student of Roman history will 
scan with interest the features of Orodes L., 
who had his crowning mercy at Carrhae, of 
Phraates IV., who restored the lost stand- 
ards, and of the Tiridates of Quid Tiridaten 
terreat. There is character too in the face of 
Musa, the Italian slave-girl who became 
queen of Parthia. Except in the case of 
Tiridates, these identifications are all 
certain, and so are a considerable number of 
others. Apart from the persons whom they 
represent, the portraits are always valuable 
as throwing light on ancient Oriental cos- 
tume, particularly head-gear. The reverse 
types are discussed in a special section of 
the Introduction. As already indicated, 
they are not such as to stir enthusiasm in 
the breast of the average collector. A 
survey of the Plates shows vividly how true 
it is that, during the five centuries of its 
existence, the Parthian monarchy remained 
essentially barbarous. The very dies in 
which these Baowrels BactAéwv dub themselves 
dieAAnves, Were cut by workmen who did not 
know the Greek alphabet. The types them- 
selves present a melancholy panorama of con- 
ventionality and degeneration. Most of the 
earlier ones are slavishly borrowed from 
Seleucid originals. And the habit of borrow- 
ing was never lost. Thus, the bust of Tyche 
on the coins of Osroes (e.g. Plate xxxi 12) is 
an obvious copy of the imperial issues of one 
of the great Syrian cities. In the concluding 
section of the Introduction, the question of 
monograms and symbols is dealt with, and 
it is shown that, in the present state of our 
knowledge, these can hardly be made to 
yield any reliable evidence as to the places 
of mintage. 

The Catalogue itself has been compiled 
with characteristic care. A notable inno- 
vation is the description in the body of the 
work of pieces which are not actually in the 
British Museum, but are indispensable aids 
to classification. Such pieces also appear, 
not as formerly on a supplementary Plate, 
but in their chronological sequence on the 
ordinary Plates. ‘The Indexes are more 
complete than ever. Special tables are 
added, including one which shows the corre- 
spondence between the years of the Seleucid 
and those of the Christian Era,—a luxury 
which will save many spasms of mental 
arithmetic. The Plates are good, although 
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they do not reach the extraordinarily high 
level of excellence attained by one firm 
abroad. On p. xvi. MP has been accidentally 
printed for HMP. 

Georce MAcDoNALD. 


WEICKER’S SEELENVOGEL. 


Der Seelenvogel in der alten Litterutur und 
Kunst. Eine mythologisch-archaeologische 
Untersuchung. VonG. Wricker. Leipzig 
(Teubner), 1902, 28 mk. 


Tus book is a monograph, compiled with 
extraordinary diligence, on the Sirens. Start- 
ing from the already established theory 
that the Sirens, in origin at least, are the 
spirits of the dead, with the corollary 
that these spirits for their existence require 
blood and sexual satisfaction, the author 
traces the subject through Greek literature 
and art, from Homer and the Egyptian /a, 
down to Roman and Christian times. The 
103 illustrations represent practically all 
the important types and a large number of 
hitherto unpublished objects. It is obvious 
that the book will be extremely useful, if 
only as a collection of material. The 
author’s minute patience wins our sincere 
respect and gratitude ; and if throughout 
the book, and especially in the first part 
which deals with literature, it is often 
impossible to see the wood for the trees, 
that is partly due to the obscurity of the 
subject, and not entirely to defective method 
and that fine scorn of literary style which 
ought to be, but is not, confined to diction 
aries. It is necessary however to remark 
that the author has frequently allowed his 
enthusiasm for his subject to overpower his 
judgment. He casts his net exceedingly 
wide, and everything that comes to it is a 
soul. ‘Theories of this kind are not strength- 
ened by an accumulation of doubtful 
instances, however dogmatically their sup- 
port is claimed. For example: the nymphs 
of all kinds, trotz aller Differenzierung (!), 
are souls. Penelope’s dream of an eagle 
killing geese is ‘one of the best pieces of 
evidence ’ for the soul being conceived as a 
bird in Homer. The birds held by Cypriote 
figures are really souls, not the doves of 
Aphrodite. The heads which appear alone 
on South Italian vases are not purely de- 
corative, but representations of the soul. 
Dionysus, when Sophocles died, appeared in 
a dream to the Spartan commander at 
Decelea and told him to give funeral honours 
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to the ‘new siren ’—this shows the equival- 
ence of soul and siren. The bird-types of 
the Zakro sealings are promptly accepted as 
the earliest Mycenaean soul-birds, with- 
out any attempt to account for the curious 
variations and degradations of type. The 
attempt to prove the ‘ groberotisch’ nature 
of the soul-bird leads to an entirely gratuitous 
interpretation of the well-known and already 
sulliciently ill-favoured siren on the Vienna 
amphora. These instances are enough to 
show that the reader must exercise con- 
siderable caution in using Dr. Weicker’s, 
book. He will do well also to bear in mind 
the possibility, which does not seem to have 
occurred to the author, that there may be 
much in Greek decorative art which has no 
symbolic meaning. It will take much 
evidence to prove that the Sirens on bronze 
vase-handles, or even on Etruscan scaraboids, 
are anything but purely decorative. Never- 
theless this lack of critical method does not 
spoil the book as a work of reference. The 
author, by the way may be interested to 
learn that one of his corrections is unneces- 
sary; to say that a vase is not in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale but in the Cabinet 
des Médailles is like saying that the Port- 
land vase is not in the British Museum but 
in the Geld Ornament Room. 
G. F. Hitt 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ITALY. 

Rome.—The excavations now being con- 
ducted between the Piazza di Venezia and 
the Forum of Trajan have led to some inter- 
esting discoveries. The remains of a large 
building, reaching thirty or forty feet above 
the level of the modern city, have come to 
light; a special feature is the row of stone 
brackets projecting from the brick pilasters 
for the support of a ceiling or roof. Ina 
recess of the building a hoard of 2,000 coins 
of the 4th century (quite worthless, it is 
said,) and avery fine specimen of architectural 
marble carving were found. The discoveries 
included also columns and capitals, brick- 
stamps dating from the first quarter of the 
second century, a bronze lamp inlaid with 
silver, and several inscriptions on slabs 
which had been brought together from 
various quarters for paving and other 
purposes, 

At the foot of the Vicus Apollinis, which 
led up from the Summa Sacra Via (Arch of 
Titus) to the Temple of Apollo on the 
Palatine, one of the oldest drains of the 
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city has been found. An_ inscription, 
dedicated by Ceionius Rufius Albinus, city 
prefect 389-391, to Thermantia, wife of 
Theodosius the elder, and mother of the 
Emperor Theodosius, had been employed as 
material for strengthening the roof. The 
inscription informs us that Theodosius, 
Thermantia’s husband, commander of the 
Reman armies in Britain and elsewhere, 
was killed in Dec. 376, after embracing the 
Christian faith, and was awarded the title 
of Divus by the senate. 

In the course of drainage works in the 
Piazza Piscinula the architrave of a small 
temple was unearthed; on it is an 
inscription recording the fact that the 
building had been erected by one Acinius 
Faustus, a praebitor or purveyor, in honour 
of Bacchus and Diana.! 

Ancona.—An important ancient cemetery 
has been discovered with graves of the pre- 
Roman and Roman periods. ‘The earlier 
graves contained weapons, ornaments, and 
pottery. Of the Roman graves the most 
important is that of a Lucius Balbus ; here 
were the remains of a bier in a fair state of 
preservation. It consists of a rectangular 
frame with cushion-shaped erections at 
either end; the latter are of wood with 
decorations of metal in the form of heads of 
Bacchantes and lions. ‘The bier evidently 
corresponds to the form of Greek couch 
known as dpduxedados.” 


SOUTH RUSSIA. 

Caucasus (Kuban River).—The finds during 
1902 included a fine archaic candelabrum 
probably of the 6th century b.c., the top of 
which consists of the figure of a harpy, of 
excellent workmanship, with long locks 
falling down over the shoulders. Vases of 
grey ware, roughly in the form of ducks, 
with hole in the back and spout in the 
mouth were found, and belong also to the 
6th century, B.c. Other tombs yielded late 
Hellenistic bronze vases ; among them was 
an oenochoé with a small relief below the 
handle, representing Eros walking to the r. 
with an amphora on his |. shoulder and a 
lowered torch in his r. hand. Several silver 
vases of the Augustan period and glass vases 
were found; with these objects was a 
barbarian spiral armband in gold, the ends 
fastened by a buckle ornamented with the 
figure of sheep with decoration of inlaid 
glass and granulation. So-called Gothic 
objects were also found.* 

Athenaeum, July 11th, 1903. 
Berl. Phil. Woeh., July 4th, 1903 
> Arch, Anz., 1903 (2). 
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Kertch (Ranticapaeum).—A marble funeral 
stelé of the third century B.c. has been 
discovered ; the relief represents a young 
man and a boy, both full face. Underneath 
isa long inscription, informing us that the 
stone is in memory of an Apollonios the son 
of Apollonios. Among smaller objects 
found are two terracottas in the form of a 
seited girl, with the inscription KOINTOY 
below; also fragments of a terracotta 
representing Herakles and the Nemean lion. 
Among the vases is a b.-f. Boeotian lekythos 
with a design, on the body of the vase, of two 
nude and two draped men ; on the shoulder 
are three figures in himatia ; a Corinthian 
hombylios and an Egyptian vase overlaid 
with fine blue-green enamel and impressed 
with a cartouche (probably a late imitation 
of that of Thotmes IIT) were also found.? 

Olhia.—During 1902 three small heads of 
Greek marble were discovered ; one of a boy 
in the style of Boethus, one of Hades, and 
one representing, perhaps, Demeter or a 
Muse. A bronze emblema of Augustan 
date witha head of Demeter in relief, bronze 
fibulae and terracottas of the Roman period, 
and black-and red-figured vases also came to 
light.” 

NORTHERN AFRICA. 


Tunis.—During 1902 excavations were 
earried on at Gigthis, a town on the Syrtis. 
A new country villa, very rich in mosaics, 
was discovered. The chief object found 
there is a mosaic representing Neptune in 
his car drawn by four hippocamps and 
accompanied by a Triton and a Nereid ; this 
design isin the centre of the mosaic. In the 
corners are the four seasons, each attended 
by appropriate figures. Spring is accom- 
panied by a dog and a man carrying a 
basket of flowers; Summer, who is decked 
with ears of corn, by a lion and a reaper ; 
Autumn, adorned with vineleaves and 
holding a cantharos, has on either side of 
her a panther and a vine-dresser ; Winter, 
carrying a staff and dead ducks, and crowned 
with rushes, has for her attendants a boar 
and a man gathering olives, ‘The mosaic is 
of a good style, and cannot be later than the 
time of Hadrian. Another villa has a 
mosaic representing a ship close by the 
shore, with a fisherman fishing from it; a 
second fisherman is seated on a_ rock 
hard by.® 

Hippo Regius.—Among the mosaics found 
here is one which depicts two race-horses 
Opposite one another, parted by a column ; 
the names given to them are Diomedes and 


Alcides.* 
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Algiers.—At Timgad a small bath-house 
with gymnasium, frigidarium, and eal- 
darium, and the House of Faustus and 
Valentina have been excavated. A mosaic 
represents Diana in the bath spied by 
Actaeon ; it is in the style of the Pompeian 
wall-paintings. 


EGYPT, 





Naucratis—Mr. Hogarth’s excavations 
last year led to the discovery of a large 
quantity of pottery fragments. A small 
archaic stelé of limestone with the figure of 
a man with a staff in his hand resembles 
in style the seated figures from Branchidae. 

Abusiv.—Several tombs have been dis- 
covered in a nearly perfect state of pre- 
servation. The contents of three wooden 
coffins are of an interesting character. 
They include the remains of a funeral 
banquet provided for the dead, leather 
sandals, strigils, vases, and silver coins, the 
last intended for Charon’s fee. The date of 
these tombs is the second half of the fourth 
century B.C.” 

SPAIN. 

Santiponce (Italica).—Some fine mosaics 
of the Roman Period were brought to light 
during 1902. The most important of these 
represents figures of the four seasons within 
medallions. A large statue of Diana was 
also found; it is in a good state of pre- 
servation, though the lower part of the 
right arm has been broken away. The 
goddesg is in hunting dress, and probably 
held her bow and arrow in the right hand. 

Tajo Montero (Sierra d’ Estepa).— Here in 
1900 were found six bas-reliefs and an in- 
scription, which had been thrown at hap- 
hazard into a well. No description was 
published at the time of discovery. The 
inscription runs: ANNIA * SEPTVMA* VOTYM * 
ANIMO* LIBENS * SO///viT; the letters are those 
of the second century A.D. The reliefs, which 
must have been dedicated in some temple, 
are as follows: (1) A nude female figure 
standing in an aediculum with pediment de- 
corated with an owl; on her right is a palm- 
tree, bearing a quiver suspended; on her 
left, in the field, a small bow. (2) A thick 
stelé with rounded top forms a niche in 
which is a large female bust in relief. A 
finger of her right hand is placed on her lip, 
while with the left she holds a_ small 
animal, perhaps a rat, against her breast ; a 
second and similar animal climbs from 
below towards the first. (3-5) Three stelae 
of form similar to the last; on one are the 
busts of two women playing on double-flutes, 
on the others are thickly-bearded heads, 
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near one of which is a sceptre. (6) A cubical 
block, with a male and a female head rudely 
cut on one of its sides.® 


GERMANY, 


The Saalburg.—A sanctuary of Mithras 
has been laid bare. It is of the usual form, 
with broad central nave flanked by side 
aisles. Before the entrance are the remains 
of a portico; here a stone with a sacrificial 
knife carved upon it, a coin of Julia Maesa 
(d. 223), and a votive pillar, dedicated by 
one Condollius and inscribed I(ovi) M(ithrae), 
had previously been found. A ram’s head 
in stone and an altar to Mercury were also 
discovered here.? 

Wiesbaden.—A sanctuary of Mithras has 
also been found at Wiesbaden; the dis- 
covery is of importance, since the circum- 
stances of the find enable us to determine 
the date of the wall of Wiesbaden, the so- 
called Heidenmauer, with greater accuracy. 
It must have been built about 300 a.v. It 
is evident that the Romans, after abandon- 
ing the Jimes, still held parts of the right 
bank of the Rhine. A further proof of this 
is furnished by the discovery at Heidelberg 
of the gravestone of an eaplorator, which 
dates from a time when the Rhine again 
formed the military boundary ; evidently an 
effort was made to retain important posts, 
such as the entrance to the valley of the 
Neckar.® 

F. H. MARsHALL. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND NUMIS. 
MATIC SUMMARIES. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. Vol. xxiii. 
Part 1. 1903. 

Theognis and his Poems: T. Hudson Williams. 

Endeavours to distinguish the genuine poems of 
Theognis among those collected under his name, 
and to recover the right arrangement. 

The Cults of Olbia (Part JI.): G. M. Hirst. 

(Four cuts. ) 

Discusses the evidence from coins and inscrip- 
tions for the cults of Aphrodite, Artemis, Athena, 
Zeus, and other deities; also gives evidence for 
eults of Herakles, Achilles Pontarches, and the 
river-god Borysthenes; all purely Hellenic cults 
except the last. 

The Method of Deciding the Pentathlon: EF. 

Norman Gardiner. 

A criticism of literary evidenceand earlier theories, 
with conclusion that, to satisfy conditions of fair- 
ness and order, victory in three events in any case 
secured victory in the whole, account being taken 
of second place in case of a tie. 

Mr. Headlam’s Theory of Greek Lyric Metre: 

E. J. Dent. 

Theory (J.H.S. xxii.) criticised from a musi+ 

cian’s point of view, 


_ 


to 


= 





5. Inscriptions from Cyzicus: F. W. Hasluck 
(Six cuts. ) “ 
Gives thirty-nine, with a note on the family of 
the Asclepiadae. ‘ 
6. Early Seleucid Portraits: G. Macdonald. (Two 
plates. ) 
An attempt to clear away difficulties of identi. 
fying royal portraits on silver coins only inscribed 
Baoihéws ’Avtidxov; discusses types and chrono- 
logical arrangement. ; 
7. Two Heads of Apollo: P. Gardner. (Plate: 
five cuts. ) = 
Traces Oldfield head in Ashmolean to original of 
ealy Hellenistie Age ; compares head from Manso. 
lenm with a Vatican head of Apollo Kitharoidos 
and attributes it to Scopaic school; discusses 
Scopas and Lysippos and easts doubts on Apoxy- 
omenos as representing the latter’s style. ; 
8. The Country Cart of Ancient Greece: H, | 
Lorimer. (Ten cuts. ) i 
Gives examples from vase-paintings and terra. 
cottas of carts, especially as used in wedding pro- 
cessions’; shows their nse both for farm-work and 
for travelling; discusses forms of wheels and 
axles. y 
9. The Bronze Statue from Cerigotto: E, A 
Gardner. (Two plates.) Pi 
A new reproduction after the restoration : attri. 
butes it to Hellenistic period ; attitude not as yet 
satisfactorily explained. si 
10, The Pottery of Knossos: D, Mackenzie, (Four 
plates ; 15 cuts. ) ii 
Divides into (1) Neolithic, (2) early and Mid lle 
Minoan, (3) late Minoan. (1) attributed to period 
hefore 3000 b.c.; (2) development of Minoan 
(Kamarais) pottery belongs to 3000-2000 z.c. : (3) 
* Mycenaean’ style appears, uniform with that of 
other centres of the civilisation; Crete probably 
centre of mannfacture ; period covered, about 
1800-1500 n.c. 
11. Notices of Books. 





mB. W, 


Athenische Mittheilungen. xxvii. Pt, 4. 

1902. 

1. O. Rubensohn: Treaty between Paros and 
Thasos. Publishes an inscription recently 
found on the same site as the famous Parian 
marble, dating about 411 B.c., and interestin: 
for its connection with the historical events 
of Thue. viii. 64 and Xen. //e?/. i. 12, 32 ff. 

2. I. H. Holwerda: The “ABaroy of Epidauros. 
Combats Kavvadias’ theory identifying it 
with a building on the north side of the 
temple, and suggests one against the east 
front, by the entrance. 

3. H. von Prott: Greck Iconography (with cut). 
Discusses (1) an inscribed base at Athens with 
name of Aeschylos, identifying it with a 
statue at one time in the Theatre, and (2) a bust 
of Chrysippos also in the Athens Museum. 

4, W. Bannier: Attic decrees of the fifth century. 
Combines and restores certain ins riptions 
from the Attic Corpus, identifying subiect- 
matter. ~~ 

5. A. Struck: Inscriptions from Macedonia. Pub- 
lishes fifty from Thessalonika and other sites. 

6. Th. Wiegand: The position of Hannibal's 

tomb (four cuts and plate). Identifies Libyssa 

(the traditional site) with Dil-Eskelessi in 

sithynia. 

E. Preuner: (1) Disposes of the old reading of 

a name Nemeonike in the inscription C./.¢. 

Sept. 2490 ; (2) gives twenty-four inscriptions 
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from Acarnania to supplement the C7. G. Sept., 

and (8) several more from Leukas, including 
six new ones, one a dedication on an archaic 
bronze helmet to Athena by Euphraios. 

8. W. Kolbe: New sepulchral inscriptions from 
Leukas. Gives twenty-six, of no special 
interest. 

9, IE. Preuner: Inscriptions fom Ithaca. Supple- 
mentary to those published in C. 2.44. Sept. 

10. If. von Prott: Twelve new inscripticns from 
Ithaca, 

11. W. Doérpfeld: Date of the older Parthenon 
(two plates), After Peisistratos built peristyle 
of Hecatompedon, a new temple of porous 

stone begun under Kleisthenes ; substructure 

finished in 490. Building continued in marble, 
but burnt by Persians in 480. After Plataea 
old temple repaired without peristyle and new 
temple left in ruins, architectural fragments 
being used for fortification of Acropolis, Fi- 


nally, new Parthenon built on substructure of 


unfinished temple. 
12, R. Herzog: A Turkish work of 1520 on the 
Aegean Sea (plate and cut). 
13. H. Gelzer: Byzantine inscriptions from West- 
ern Macedonia. 
14. E. Ziebarth: Cyriacus of Ancona at Pergamon, 
1. Be W. 

Rivista Italiana [art 2, 1903. 

(. Lanza. On the coins of Agrigentum.  E. 
Babelon. ‘ Les mmonnaies de Sept. Sévére, de Cara- 
calla et de Géta relatives & Afrique.’ Severus who 
was born at Leptis Magna had a predilection for Car- 
thage and Africa. The types are: (1) Africa per- 
sonified, (2 the goddess Caelestis, (the Punic Astarte) 
riding on a lion, like Cybele: behind, water is seen 
flowing from a rock, ze. the aqueduct of Carthage 
supplied from the springs of Mons Zeugitanus. 
The inser. Indulgentia Augg. in Carth. is explained 
as meaning that Sept. Severus remitted the onerous 
contribution that Carthage had had presumably to 
make—since the time of Hadrian—for the construec- 
tion of the aqueduct. (3) The type of a beardless 
figure holding the Aesculapian staff and standing 
between two serpents is supposed by Babelon to 
represent the Aesculapius of Carthage.—S. Ambro- 
soli. ‘A proposito delle cosidette restituziofii di 
Gallieno o Filippo.’ 





Part 3, 1905. 

L. Forrer. ‘Les signatures de graveurs sur les 
monnaies grecques.’ A list of artists’ signatures 
with a detailed account of select specim« ns, —Leview's. 
Wroth’s Parthia ; Hill’s Sicily. 


Revue Belge de Numismatique. 


Zeitschrift fur Numismatik (Berlin). Vol. 
xxiv., parts 1 and 2, 1903. 

J. Friedlaender. ‘J. G. Bononi Friedlaender.’ An 
account of the life of this well-known collector (d, 
1858) whose ancient coins, Italian medals, ete. were 
bought by the Berlin Museum in 1861. This paper 
(which contains some amusing references to Becker 
the notorious coin-forger) is by Friedlaender’s son 
the late Dr. Julius Friedlaender, keeper of the Berlin 
coin-cabinet.—H. Dressel. ‘ Erwerbungen des Konig- 
lichen Miinzkabinets in den Jahren 1898-1900.’ 
An account of the principal Greek and Roman 
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coins acquired by the Berlin coin-cabinet, 1898-1900. 
Allifac in Campania. One of the very rare silver 
staters of this place, with an inscription hithero in- 
correctly published. MNeapolis (Campania). A stater 
with the unusual legend NEOQPOAITIKON. 
Marcianopolis (Moesia inf.). A coin of Commo- 
dus with a magistrate’s name that shows that in 
this reign Marcianopolis wasunder the authority of the 
governor of the Province of Thrace. Nicopolis ad 
Istrum. Coins of Sept. Severus with the felicitation 
evTux@s Tots kupluis. Hadrianopolis (Thrace). Bronze 
of Gordian III. with Cybele on lion attended by a 
figure armed and holding a torch (Corybant ?). 
Pautalia (Thrace). A coin of Commodus bearing 
the name of Asellius Aemilianus. This official 
already known to have been Legatus of Syria and 
Proconsul of Asia here appears as governor (fyeuo- 
vevovtos) of Thrace. Perinthus (pp. 34-37). The 
objects often seen on Imperial coins of Asia Minor 
and Northern Greece and usually called agonistic or 
prize urns are discussed. Dressel develops his view 
that these are not urns, but light metal head-dresses 
used in crowning the victors in the Games. Philippo- 
polis (Thrace), <A fine bronze coin of Caracalla 
(rev. Athletes drawing lots) with bust of the 
Emperor wearing anaegis as on the well-known Strozzi 
cameo of Augustus in the British Museum. Dressel 
shows that this kind of aegis decorated with the 
gorgoneion and a winged and horned head is found 
on coins of Roman Emperors from M. Aurelius to 
Probus. The cameo is probably, therefore, not a 
work of the Augustan age, nor is it likely (as some 
have contended) to be of the period of Constantine. 
Lysimachus, king of Thrace. A tetradrachm with 
an unusually fine portrait of Alexander the Great. 
B.C. 219-200, the last of the Gaulish 
kingsin Thrace. A tetradrachm of Alexander's type 
but with the inser. KAYAPOY BAZIAEQS. 
Corinth. Antoninus Pius rev. Bearded god in 
short dress holding patera and an object like a 
pedum—perhaps Silvanus rather than Kronos as 
Imhoofand Gardner, Comm. on Paws. have described 
him. M. Aurelius. rev. nymph Peirene seated on 
rock holding a vase from which water trickles. 
Dressel suggests that this may be a copy of a foun- 
tain-figure. Commodus, rev. Agonistic table on which 
a pine-wreath and a figure of Melikertes on the 
dolphin. The latter was perhaps a small metal 
replica of the famous Melikertes monument, given 
as a memento to victors in the Isthmian games. 
Cynuetha in Arcadia, An interesting coin of M. 
Aurelius, apparently representing the buildings 
around the market-place of the town. This is the 
first coin of Cynactha that has come to light. Per- 
Two minute gold coins, perhaps ,'; and ;'; of 
the Daric. Judia. A unique quarter-drachm of 
Sophytes the Indian ruler. ov. Head of Athena, 
rev. Cock, and caduceus as symbol.—H. von 
Fritze. ‘Birytis und die Kabiren auf Miinzen.’ 
Discusses the male heads (both bearded and beardless) 
wearing a miAos Which occur on the coins of Birytis 
and other cities and which in several cases seem to 
represent the Kabiri.—K. Regling. * Zur griechische 
Miinzkunde.’ On erasures of Emperors’ heads (Geta, 
Maximinus), p. 134, f. ete.—Review. Regling on G. 


Cavarus, cire. 








sian. 


Macdonald’s Hunterian Catalogue, vol. UH. 
Warwick Wrorn., 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Rheinisches Museum. Vol. 58,1. 1903. 

H. Usener, Dreiheit. Discusses the trinities of 
gods in the ancient religions, the number three being 
very common, especially in magical rites. Besides 
the Greeks many other nations favoured groups of 
three, which shows a widespread human tendency to 
represent godhead in this form. P. v. Winterfeld, 
Die Aratea des Germanicus. The poem was dedi- 
eated to Augustus, but after the Emperor's death the 
Prognostica was published in connexion with a new 
edition of the Phaenomena, in such a way that while 
the prooemium was kept the account of the zodiac 
was altered in order to pay veneration to the dead 
Angustus. H. Schine, Bruchstiicke ciner neuen 
Hippokrates vita. This is in a Brussels cod. of 
Theodorus Priscianus (Nr. 1342-1350), fol. 52v-53v 
under the title YVpoeratis genus, vita, dogma. 
It contains a pedigree of the Asclepiadae in Cos 
and is to be dated not before the 5th century A.p. 
R. Fuchs, Aus Themisons Werk diber die acuten und 
chronischen Krankheiten. Gives the text, with 
critical apparatus, of this physician’s-handbook for 
private use, larpoadquov.. C. Fries, De M. Varrone 
a Favonio Eulogio expresso. On certain similarities 
between Favonius and Chalcidius, from which it is 
concluded that the commentary of Posidonius on 
Plato’s Timaeus gives the common source for 
Adrastus and Varro, and so for Favonius who in 
some points follows Chalcidius, himself the follower 
of Adrastus, but in most points follows Varro. 
R. Kunze, Strabobruchstiicke bei Eustathius und 
Stephanus Byzantius, (a) Increases the number of 
Strabo fragments by a further examination of Eust. 
Homeric commentary, (/) gives some fragments to 
add to Meineke’s collection from Stephanus. H. van 
Herwerden, Novae observationes ad tragicorum 
Graecorum fragmenta, G. Knaack, Ein falsches 
Diodorfragment. Attributes a reference from 
Eustathius Hom. Il. T. 400 p. 1190, 50 R. to 
another Diodorus. E. Goebel, Ad Gellium. Con- 
jectures on the text. P. Wolters, Plangon. Makes 
this out to be a female name. Pp. Wolters, Finanz- 
nothe und Kunstwerke in Knidos und anderwarts. 
Fr. Adami, Wormser Verfluchungstafeln. Contri- 
butes towards the elucidation of six leaden tablets in 
the Paulus-Museum at Worms, found at Kreuznach 
in 1885. N. Weeklein, Ueber rotos wnd tewdros. 
Denies that recodros ever has the absolute meaning 
attributed to it by Radermacher except in Aesch. 


Pers. 236. 


Wochenschrift fur Klassische Philologie, 
1903. 

27 May. E. Schwartz, Charakter Képfe aus der 
antiken Literatur (O. Weissentels), favourable on 
the whole. Fr. Hannig, De Pegaso (H. Stending}, 
favourable. J. Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder in 
Griechenland. 1. Von Epaminondas bis zum Kin- 
greifen der Rimer (R. Oehler).  ‘ Deserves the 
warmest commendation.’ K. Riick, Das Excerpt der 
Naturalis Historia des Plinius von Robert von Crick. 
lade (J. Miiller), ‘A useful work deserving of 
gratitude.” V. Gardthausen, Sammlungen und 
Kataloge griechischer Handschriften (G. Wartenberg), 
W. Soltau, Urspriingliches Christentum in seiner 
Bedeutung fiir die Gegenwart (E. Rodenbuseh), 
favourable, 

3 June. Prosopographia Attica, ed. J. Kirchner, 
II. (H. Winther), very favourable, O. Kern, Uber die 
Anfinge der Hellenischen Religion (H. Stending), 
favourable. Bibliographie der vergleichendin Litera- 
tur-geschichte, herausg. von. A. L. Jellinck. I, 1, 2 
(Fr. Harder), 

10 June. Paulys Realencyklopddie der Klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, herausg. von G. Wissowa. 
Supplement, I. Helt (Fr. Harder), A. Fuchs, Die 
Temporalsitze mit den Konjunktionen ‘bis’ wnd ‘so 
lange als’ (W. Vollbrecht). ‘Must be used with 
judgment.’ Pseudacronis scholia in  Horatium 
vetustiora, rec. O. Keller. I. (J. Endt), very favour- 
able. Luangelium secundum Matthacum, ed. Fr, 
Blass (R. Knopf). ‘Too many conjectures noted.’ 
Georgit Acropolitae opera, rec. A. Heisenberg. 1. 
(J. Driiseke), very favourable. 

17 June. Timotheos, Die Perser, herausg. von U. 
v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. Der Timotheos-Papy- 
yus, mit Einleitung und 'Textergiinzung von U. v. 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (S. Mekler). C. Morowski, 
Catulliana et Ciceroniana (K. P. Schulze), favour- 
able. A. Miiller, Jugendfiirsorge in der rémischen 
Kaiserzcit (O. Weissenfels), favourable. 

24 June. Aristoxenus, the Harmonies, ed. by 
H. S. Macran (H. G.), favourable. H. Bretzl, 
Botanische Forschungen des Alexanderzuges (R. v. 
Fischer-Benzon), favourable. P. Rasi, Die Lueilio 
‘Rudis ct Graceis intacti ecarminis auctor’ (J. 
Tolkiehn). ivi ab uc. libri, ed. A. Zingerle. 
VII. 2 (liber xxxxiii). Ed. mai. (W. Heraeus), very 
favourable. usebins Werke. Il, Die Kirchen- 
geschichte, bearb, von Ed. Schwartz. Dve lateinische 
Ubersetzung des Raufinus, beard. von Th. Mommsen 
(J. Driiseke), very favourable. 





